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TA1104 THE 101 ST AIRBORNE DIVISION. VIETNAM YEARBOOK 1MI. 

144 pi jit 20! pholot I mip i /SOM) Ike lumous yen book ol The 
Oivijioo; phplos ol opetolioM, Tul, olio Cneils I A II, Oolnui, Ntviili 
Eagle; alio IRRP A SERTS ale. 

Special Import Card £11.95 

TA.110? AMBASSADORS IN OREEN. 

1121. Ill pain 219 photos, Oil ol IMlI ol Honor I Hlsy Cron retyr/erli. 
(SI3SJ A pkolo racord ol Ike US Mariner in VieWam ligklmg lha VC, landmgr, 
olltkore operaliont, ale. 

Special Import Card EI2.9S 

TA.110I THE AUSTRALIAN EXPERIENCE Of WAR. 

1961 326 Pilot, 200 Pit, me. mane in colour 14655) Ike Boar War, WWI. 
WWII 1 Vietnam. Tka Auilialian lighting man t kin eipenence ol bailie; a 
selection ol personal accounts. 

Published 0 £17.50. Wa kaie a Ian nen copies • CIO 95 
TA.1109 CROMWELL TANK. 

1913 91 pipit IS Oil. 129(21 Based on Ika original Vehicle Handbook. Ike 
history A details ol Ike WWII British Army Cruisar Tank. 

Published • £5.95. We hive a Ian new copies « Card £4 95 
TA.1I10 OREAT UNCLE FRED S WAR. 

IMS. Ill • 91 pilot 96 pholot maps |WSJ From Fred Mills' diary: a 
Sapper m WWI Served in Egypt 6 Palestine. Illustrated trom contemporary 

photos. 

Published 0 £7.95. We have a lew new copies * £595 
TA.1I11 MONTY AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 

i • 100 pilot 9 pholot 134371 IT views ol Field Marshal Vucounl 
Montgomery ol Alamim, including Ins WWII kilelkgeice Otlicer. his Bailie 
liaison OHicers. etc. 

Published 0 £12.00. We have a lew new copies O £7.95 
TA.11H THE WIPERS TIMES 

1966.(1.1.) is * 311 pilot (1IIS) A complain lacsimila ol Ike lentous WWI 
trench newspaper, also incorporating the Kernmal Times, Somme Times, B E 
F Tanas, ale. First produced m lilt, A was regularly produced by Ironl bae 
troops by soldiers ol lha 24th Division 

Published • £1.95 We Hava a lew new copies C £• 95 
TA.11I3 AUSTRALIA A THE PACIFIC WAR. 

by M Andrews IM5. 159 pages, 22S photos large lormet (4IS3) Singapore. 
New GuinoA Home Front. Borneo A vary well Uluslraled account ol Australian 
operations 1942-194 5 

A special unport We hava a lew new copies * £7.50 
TA.1114 A HISTORY Of THE BRITISH CAVALRY: VOLUME 4: 1999-191] 
by The Marquess ol Anglesey 5«S pages, 71 illt maps 17777) Includes a 
thorough study ol Brink Cavalry operations m the Boer War. A also Ike 
posl wat relorms m Britain A India 

Published « £40.00 Wa have a law now copies • £19.95 
TA.1115 THE SECRET WAR: DHOfAR 1971-1973 
by O C Arklass IMd 241 pages. 33 pholot mop. (7124) The War ta lha 
Oman, supporting lha SAS m action. 

Published * £13.95. Wa have a law new copies • £9.95 

TA.1116 HOLY WAR 

by K Armstrong IMd sirl • <53 paget 55 col dll A pholot 200 b/w digs. I 
mips. (7 III) The rise ol lha Crusade A Ike Chnslian-Moslem dash. The 
Christian Crusade A the Moslem Jihad Irom lha 1 UN lo lha I31h Century Tha 
rise ol Ike new holy war A lha 2ionisVMoslam coallid A Ike new JMiad 

Published O £17.95. We have a lew new copies 9 £11.95 

TA.1117 MY BIT 

by G Ashursl IM7 144 pilot 12 pholot < maps (10039) Ongiaally 

compiled m lha 1930s Irom the authors notes, diaries and letters and now 
added and published lor the lint tuna Ashursl sanad m the ranks ol the 
Lancashire Fusrhors M Ypres. Galhpok and on the Somme and somehow 
survived. 

Published O £13.95. We have a lew new copies 0 £9.95 


TA-1118 THE GREAT RIDE. 

by H P Boslock 1962. 232 pilot 2 col A 14 b/w Mi, 2 mips ISS2I) 
Experiences ol the elite "lighl Horse Brigade Seoul Unit" ol lha Australian 
Light Horse Brigade in WWI in Palestine Battles indude Uagdhaba. Gaza. 
Beersheba, Es Sal etc. 

Special import £9.95 

TA.1119 THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 

S J M Brerelon IMS. mi • 206 pages. ( 5534J From 1911 A Ihe emergence 
lha “Rodcoal" lo the all pioloisioual Army today, me. chapters os 
Marlboiough's men, the Wellinglomen period, Ihe Colonial period. A Ihe World 
Wars 

Published « £10 95. We have a lew new copies O £7.95 
TAJ 120 OPERATION DRAGOON. 

by W B Brsuer IMS 211 pilot, pholot mips. (3S2I) The Alkid Invasion ol 
S France in 1944 

Published O £12.95 We have a lew aew copies O £1.95 
TA.112I THE GENERAL SALUTES A SOLDIER 

by J V Byrne IMS. Ill pages, 10 O/s, 2 mips (7123) One ol Sliding'! 
original L Detachment He served m France, Syria A Western Desert, landed 
a) Normandy A fought in France. Holland A Germany Captured A escaped. 

Published O £10.95 We have a lew new copies V £7.95 


TA.1122 A TIME TO LEAVE THE PLOUGHSHARES 
by W Can IMS 175 pages, IS lilt 5 maps. 17714) The aulkoi’s eipeneices 
as a Gunner Subaltern in Field Artillery in France 1917-18. He loughl his 
bartery during Ihe Great Retinal A the Allied counter attack in 1918. 

Published « £8.50 We have a lew new copies • £8.95 
TA.1123 A GENERATION MISSING. 

by C Car si airs MC WUJ.W0) nisi • 240 pages. (2490) ho American 
who served m WWI, initially wlh lha Royal Artillery, m 1915 he Irahslerred lo 
Ihe Gienadisi Guards He loughl U Loos, and later oa tha Somme, in 1918 
he was badly wounded. 

Published O £12.95. Wn have a lew new copies O £9.95 
TA.1134 BRITISH ARMY COLLAR BADGES: 1881 TO THE PRESENT, 
by C Churchill A R Weillake 1916 II pages, 421 pholot (1721) lac. 
Cavalry, Yeomanry, Inlantry. Teiidonal. Millia. Volunlaar, Arms A Service. 
Women's Unis, Marines, elc. 

Published O £8.95 We have a lew new copies O £4.95 
TA.1125 THE MAKING Of A WAR ARTIST. 

by D Cobb IMd. 95 pages, II col A 73 b/w Ms. (7419) The artist's 
eyewlness record ol Ihe Falkland! War A selection ol his work portraying 
the bailies, men, ships A aircralt in action 

Published O £14.95 We have a lew new copies • £8 95 
TA.1126 THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 

by H S Commager 1201 pipit IS illuslrabons and maps (10033) Originally 
published w two volumes in 1950 Some 450 substantial accounts ol 
eipenence! m Ihe US Crvd War Drawn Irom Journals, Idlers, reports and 
diaries. The halites, siegas, commanders as seaa al tha lime. 

Special import £14.95 

TAJ 127 A TALE Of TWO BATTLES 

by G Cos 1966 22* pilot, 39 pholot maps (7720) Two key battles in 
WWII: Crete A Srdr Rozegh A New Zealander, who was eyewlness lo both, 
being General Froyburgh's Intelligence Otlicer. 

Published • £12.95. We have a low new copies » £9.95 

TA.1128 ACROSS THE REEF. 

by V Croizat 224 pages, 160 pholot maps. (4762) The amphibious assault 
vehicles used by Ihe US lovees in Ihe Pacific War, including details ol thou 
usa in acSion. 

Published a £14.95. We have a lew new copies 9 £9.95 


TAJ 129 VIETNAM AT WAR: THE HISTORY 1944-1975, 

S LI.General P B Davidson IM9. (r.ij t » 639 pages, 12 pholot mips. 

113) The author, a prolessional soldier, Chief ol US Military Intelligence 
in Vietnam His history, a comprehensive account ol the 30 years ol war. 
The French return A their colonial campaigns, a raveahng study ol Ihe US 
involvement, use. Ihe possible use ol nuclear weapons, lha US surprise" al 
Tel, whal really happened al Khe Sank, Ihe withdrawal. Giap. Ihe 
remarkable Vietnamese general, rtc. 

Published « £13.95. We have a lew new copies « Card £7.95 

TA.1130 BRITISH ARMY CLOTH INSIGNIA:1940 TO THE PRESENT, 
by B L Davis IMS. 68 pages, 8 00 Illt (1129) An llluslialad releience 
guide. Inc Formation badges, Regimental A Corps designations. Trade A 
Pioliciency badges, Rank insignia, elc. 

Published O £7.95. We hava a lew new copies G £5.95 

TA.1131 GRAY FOX 

by B Davis 1911.(1.1. 1955) Is • 466 pages, 21 Mt 7 maps (1210) R E Lee 
A Ihe US Civil War. A good single volume biography 

Special import. £9.95 

TA-1132 JEB STUART: THE LAST CAVALIER 

by B Davis 1961. 462 pages, 19 illt 7 mips. (7SS9) General JEB Stuart 

of lha Coaladarala Cavalry, one ol Ihe heroes ol the Conladetale Army. 

We have imported a new lew copies II £9.95 

TA.1133 THEY CALLED HIM STONEWALL 

by B Davis 1966 t • 470pilot (7664) The Me ol LI.General T J Jackson 
CSA. his remarkable bailies A undoubledly the most able ol Lee's generals 

Special Import £16.95 

TA.1134 OPERATION OISEMBROIl. 

bv W H Oolnce IM5. 156 pipes, maps. 14951) The author was captured to 
1940 in France; he escaped across Northern France lo Btllany On Ihe 
second allempl ha escaped Irom Cherbourg lo Englaad in lha tumiaai ol 
1940 

Published 9 £9.50. We have a lew new copies O £6.50 
TA.1135 THE WEARY ROAD 

by C Dome 1961.(1.1. 1929) zsrr • 241 pages, port. (1716) Oouie 
volunteered m 1914; he was commissioned m 1915, serving in Fiance vnlh 
the 1st Dorsals on lha Somme, in Picardy. Ancre A Yset. Allot being 
wounded hi served vnlh tha Royal Munslais with whom ho was seal lo 
Italy. 

Published • £12.95. We have a lew new copies 9 £9.95 

TA.1134 WAR 

by G Dyer IM5. sir • 272 pages, I3S pholot maps 110038) A study in the 
developmenl ol warfare, Irom Ihe earliest limes lo Ihe present The rise ol 
Ihe mass army and the impact ol technology. 

Published 0 £1500. We have a lew new copies 9 £9.95 

TA.1137 VASILI: THE LION Of CRETE 

by M Elhotl 1917. 175 pilot, IS pholot 17783) D C Perkins, recommended 
lor Ihe VC, Ihe courageous New Zealand soldier and SOE agent who 
organised A led Cretan resistance groups in WWII. 

Published O £10.95. Wa hava a lew new copies 0 £7.95 
TA.lt 38 THE CHURCHILL TANK. 

5 - C Ellis 1M7. 64 pages, 103 pholot (3196) The WWII lank, a photo 
udy ol Ihe various marks. Flame Thrower. AVRE, Ark, Bridge Layer, ofc. 
ale. 

Published O £4.95. Wo have a lew new copies 0 Card £3.95 
TA1139 AT THE FIFTH ATTEMPT. 

bv J Ehvyn vii • 215 pages, 7 pholot mop. (4110) Captured in Fiance in 
1940, ho made numerous escape elleaipts. ho Imally succeeded A was 
awarded Ike DCM. 

Published • £13.95. We have a law new copies 0 £7.95 


CATALOGUES 

We issue Ihe following calalogues:- 

a. General Military. Issued 4 limes a year. It includes antiquarian, second-hand, new, forthcoming, foreign language and imported items. Over lOOO titles, 

b. American. From Ihe Revolution to Grenada. It includes the Indian and Civil Wars. Colonial, World Wars I & II, Korea & Vietnam. Over 1500 titles. 

c. Germany & The European Axis. World War II. Over 1200 titles. 

The books in all these catalogues include uni/ histories, biographies, bellies, campaigns, uni/orms, weapons etc. 

To obtain a catalogue please send £7.00 per catalogue or £2.50 tor at!3 to the address below. 


The History Bookshop, 2 The Broadway, London Nil 30U 

Please supply Ihe following books:- 

QTY. REF. AUTHOR 4 TITLE PRICE QTY. REF. AUTHOR 4 TITLE PRICE 



We can accept payment with the following Credit Cards:- VISA. BARCLAYCARD. MASTERCARD. ACCESS. EUROCARD. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

Please debit my.Card Number. 

PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY. 

SIGNATURE.EXPIRY DATE 


We can only accept the return o! books it they are not as described in this advertisement. 
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R obert Henderson, who con¬ 
tributes the first of a serial article 
on the historical and recreated 
Canadian Fcnciblcs of the War of 1812, 
was born in 1966, and recently gradu¬ 
ated from Carleton University, Ottawa 
with a BA(History). He has worked as 
a seasonal employee with the Canadian 
Parks Service for the past seven years; 
has been a re-enactor with Jessup's 
Corps of the King’s Loyal Americans 
(American Revolutionary War) since 
1984, and of the Canadian Fencibles 
since the same year, currently holding 
the rank of corporal. Some of the beau¬ 
tiful photographs supplied for this 
scries are by Janice Lang, a photogra¬ 
pher with the federal Department of 
Communications. Janice grew up on a 
farm on part of the site of the battle of 
Chateauguay, and studied photogra¬ 
phy at St. Lawrence College. She has 
been photographing re-cnactors for 
nine years, and is also a member of sev¬ 
eral re-enactment groups herself — 
the King's Royal Regiment of New 
York, the Canadian Fencibles. and the 
Maple Leaf Up group of World War 
Two re-enactors. 

Our piece on the Mcssines mines is 

Video Releases to Rent: 

'The Memphis Belle’ 

(Warner Home Video) 

In spite of the intensive Gulf War news 
coverage, television broadcasting com¬ 
panies considered it necessary to pro¬ 
tect public sensibilities by postponing 
several war-related films. The policy 
adopted by the BBC was curiously 
inconsistent: Carry on Up the Khybcr 
was replaced by Carry on Cowboy, but 
Andrcz Wajda's grim trilogy about the 
Polish resistance in the Second World 
War - A Generation (1954), Kamil 
(1957) and Ashes anil Diamonds (1958) 
— was broadcast as scheduled. Video 
companies, ever fearful of the wrath of 
the tabloids, also postponed the release 
of several titles. 1 iowever, the cessation 
of hostilities has encouraged Warner 
Home Video to release Michael 
Caton-Joncs’ The Memphis Belle 
(1990). The film was based on William 
Wyler's acclaimed 1944 documentary, 
which told the story of the first crew of 
a B-17 Flying Fortress of the US 8th 
Army Air Force to achieve its tour of 25 
missions over enemy territory. 

Co-producers David l’uttnam and 
Catherine Wyler, the daughter of 
William, utilised an old IMF airfield at 
Binbrook in Lincolnshire, where the 
surrounding countryside bore some 
resemblance to Bassingboum in East 
Anglia, seen in the original film. They 
assembled just five B-I7s: three from 
Europe and two from the USA. One 
crashed during the filming; fortunately 
there were no fatalities, but the aircraft 
was sadly a write-off. The lack of avail¬ 
able P-47 Thunderbolts made it neces¬ 
sary to use P-51 Mustangs to represent 
escort fighters, although they were not 
used until some months after the film 
was set. In addition, three Hispano 
Buchon HA. 1112s were used to repre¬ 
sent Messcrschmitt Bf 109s. Special 
effects and optical processes were used 
to multiply the number of aircraft seen 
in the air; on the ground their numbers 
were augmented by scale models and 
skilfully painted two-dimensional 


EDITORIAL 



Robert 

Henderson 


by Ian Gallacher. Born in 1934, he 
left a teaching career four years ago to 
write full time. A former member of 
the RAF Regiment, his particular 
interests have led him to contribute to 
many aviation magazines, but he also 
researches military and social history 
more generally. I le lives in Cornwall; 
and his first book, on Cornish seafaring 
folk of the 1870s, is due out next year. 

Errata 

In 'Mi No.35, p.27, top caption, we 
(not author Jim Moran) incorrectly 



Ian 

Gallacher 


identified the helmet as an MIC. It is 
in fact the Marine Corps paratrooper’s 
leather jump helmet worn underneath 
a standard M1 steel helmet. Our 
apologies to author and readers. 

Caen Militaria Meet 

Through a postal mix-up we were 
unable to carry an advertisement from 
Alain Cartry alerting readers to a major 
militaria meet and sale, with a World 
War Two theme, being held on Sunday 
2 June in the Place du March£, 
Cabourg, Caen, Normandy. We run 


ON THE SCREEN 


dummies made of timber and canvas. 

The film opens on 16 May 1943 at an 
8th Air Force base in England. The 
crew of the Memphis Belle, led by 
Captain Dennis Dearborn (Matthew 
Modinc) arc disappointed to learn that 
what they hope will be their last mis¬ 
sion will be over heavily-defended 
Bremen. They arc unaware of the 
homecoming celebration being organ¬ 
ised for them by the cynical PR officer 
Derringer (John Lithgow), for the pur¬ 
poses of morale-boosting publicity. 
The second halfof the film portrays the 
raid, during which the young crew 
brave flak, German fighters, and a sec¬ 
ond bombing run over the initially 
obscured target. 

The young American actors correct¬ 
ly reflect the age profile of the original 
crew. The names of the crew have been 
fictionalised, as have many of the inci¬ 
dents portrayed in the film. Virtually all 
the film has been specially shot; grainy 
black and white camera-gun footage of 
stricken Fortresses is only inserted 
during an argument between 
Derringer and the squadron comman¬ 
der (David Strathairn) about the 
human impact of the high losses. 

In spite of occasional inaccuracies, a 
considerable amount of effort has 
clearly been made to ensure authentic¬ 
ity. Purists will quibble about the 
amount of incident crammed into the 
second half of the film; however, this 
film has to please a mass audience for 
whom the Second World War has little 
or no relevance. The result is entertain¬ 
ingly old-fashioned, and a worthy suc¬ 
cessor to such classics as Henry King’s 
Twelve O’clock High (1947). 

Video Releases to Buy: 

'B-17 The Flying Fortress' 

(Screen Entertainment) 
‘Secret Weapons ofWorld War TWo' 
(Screen Entertainment) 


'The Mythic Hitler' 

(Screen Entertainment) 
‘U-Boat: Wolfpack' 

(Screen Entertainment) 
‘Night Bombers' 

(DD Distribution) 
Screen Entertainment have released 
four World War Two documentaries 
under the collective title Vie Second 
World War Series. B-17 Vie Flying 
Fortress charts the development of the 
famous American bomber. There arc 
interviews with several crew members 
who flew with the 8th Air Force in 
daylight raids over Germany. The 
archive footage is in both black and 
white and colour, the latter being 
taken from Wyler's documentary. Vie 
Mythic Hitler poses the question, ‘Who 
was 1 litlcr?’. Opinions are given by 
Simon Wicscnthal, that determined 
hunter of Nazi war criminals; William 
L. Shircr, author of The Nightmare 
Years and The Rise and Fall of the Viird 
Reiclr, and James R O'Donnel, author 
of Vie Bunker. 

U-Boat: Vie Wolfpack features some 
interesting film of the construction of 
U-boats, as well as more familiar 
footage of their exploits at sea. The 
programme emphasises the exploits of 
U-boats along the east coast of 
America, and includes film of the 
American coastline allegedly taken 
through a U-boat periscope. Those 
interviewed include former U-boat 
captain Herbert A. Werner, Secret 
Weapons of World War Two concentrates 
mainly on German inventions, partic¬ 
ularly the VI and V2 rockets, and the 
Me262 and Me 163 fighters. Some 
consideration is also given to the race 
to build the first atomic bomb. There 
are contributions from David Irving, 
author of Vie Mare’s Nest, and Dr. R. V. 
Jones, British scientific advisor to M16 
between 1939 and 1946. Each pro¬ 
gramme contains archive footage; but 


this notice in the hope that the first 
eager buyers of this issue may have 
time to cross the Channel for this 
major event. Those who have visited 
Normandy before will know that 
much interesting militaria can be 
found at such events. 

Brussels Military 
Miniature Competition 

With rather more time in hand, we note 
that on 7/8 September the 12th Brussels 
European Competition is being held by 
the Societc Beige des Figurinistes at 
Salle 'Aurore', 772 Chausscc dc Mons, 
1070 Brussels, Belgium; this is on the 
corner of Avenue Frans Van Kalkcn, 
above ‘Dclhaisc’; take exit 16 from the 
Brussels ring road west. It is open 4pm- 
7pm on the 7th, followed by drinks and 
supper (reservations required in 
advance); and I0am-6pm on the 18th. 
Competition entries must be in by 8 
September. There will be the usual mix 
of club stands, exhibition, commercial 
stands, and an exchange market. The 
secretary of the SBF, Gh. Vcrmocscn, 
can be contacted at Avenue Tlieo 
Vcrbccck 15, B-1070 Bruxelles, 

Belgium. 


with a running time of less than 25 
minutes they arc not long enough to 
do their interesting subjects lull jus¬ 
tice. 

Night Bombers is a one-hour docu¬ 
mentary thought to be the only sur¬ 
viving colour film of an RAF opera¬ 
tion in World War Two; it tells the 
story of a night raid by Bomber 
Command on Berlin during the win¬ 
ter of 1943-44. Like The Memphis Belle, 
the film concentrates on one aircraft, 
V-Victor, and its crew led by Fit. Lt. 
Chandler (called ‘Harris' in the film). 
The film was made, photographed 
and directed by Air Cdrc. H.l. 
Cozens, CB. AFC, who by virtue of 
being station commander at RAF 
Hclmswcll at the time was not sub¬ 
jected to the usual restrictions. 

The film shows in some detail the 
preparation for the raid, including 
briefing, and arming the Lancasters 
with their payload of bombs. The sec¬ 
ond half deals with the raid itself. 
Some of these sequences were staged: 
Cozens cut open the fuselage of a 
crashed Lancaster to film night interi¬ 
ors. Cozens also took offin the station 
Airspeed Oxford, flying alongside V- 
Victor to obtain a remarkable shot of 
the heavily-laden bomber lurching 
into the air. This presentation has 
brief additional footage, added sound 
effects and a commentary by Brian 
Johnson. Some readers of 'Ml' may 
remember Johnson's BBC TV pro¬ 
gramme Bombers, which included 
lengthy extracts from both this film 
and Wyler's The Memphis Belle. 

* * * 

We have had enquiries from overseas 
readers following our enthusiastic 
review in 'MT No.36 of the three-tape 
set of Bondarchuk's monumental War 
and Peace. It is produced by Hendring 
Ltd., whose address is Unit 8, 
Northficlds Prospect, Putney Bridge 
Rd„ London SW181PE.UK. 

Stephen J. Greenhill 
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THE AUCTION SCENE 


F or many years the auction world 
retained an air of old world cour¬ 
tesy — of debs dabbling in the fringe 
of the commercial world, and of 
pedants devoted to the study and 
identification of things of beauty. It 
was a world to some extent isolated 
from the sordid realities of life. Today 
it still retains some of these qualities; 
but a new force has entered the auc¬ 
tion world generated by the roaring 
1980s, the switchback of boom and 
recession. The new force is accoun¬ 
tancy. 

No longer is the love of the chase or 
the dclightof locating a treasure suffi¬ 
cient. The balance sheet and cost effi¬ 
ciency are now the dominant forces; 
and efficiency means looking at every 
item of expenditure. It means produc¬ 
ing balance sheets for each operation, 
setting costs, effort and profit against 
each other, and ruthlessly ditching 
any operation which fails to meet cer¬ 
tain criteria. Evidence of this was to be 
seen in the redundancies at the two 
big houses, Sotheby's and Christie’s, 
around Christmas. 

Another development is a balance 
sheet of sale and return. The argu¬ 
ment goes that if an object worth only 
so many pounds is sold then the cash 
return is not really worth the time, 
effort and resources involved. The 
outward manifestation of this caution 
is the raising of the cut-off level of 
objects accepted for sale; anything of a 
lesser value will just not be taken in. 
The effect of this policy, laudable 
though it is in accounting terms, must 
be bewildering for the public. Picture 
the scene at the counter of the auction 
rooms: a potential vendor brightens as 
the treasure brought in for valuation is 
priced at, say, £400, only to be told by 
the assistant that they cannot sell it as 
it is not valuable enough — and for 
some types of object the no-sell figure 
runs into thousands. The common 
idea of the auction houses being 'stuck 
up - receives another boost. 

However, all is not gloom; there 
are fringe benefits to be had from 
this system of working — but not 
for the big rooms. The crestfallen vis¬ 
itor may now well try one of the 
smaller rooms, feeling that they may 
be more sympathetic; and indeed, 
unknown to him, the cut-off value 
here will be much lower. The result 
will be a boost for less well-known 
rooms. 

Kent Sales is one of the beneficia¬ 
ries of this effect, and this year has 
seen a big increase in their turnover 
not only in quantity but also in quality. 
This year Tony Marriot-Smith, the 
jovial director of the sale rooms, has 
noted an increase of 25 per cent in 
sales — and th is is for a room that does 
not have bidders present. Kent Sales 
work on a tender system. The cata¬ 
logue includes estimates with each 
lot, and bidders send in a tender form 
stating their top offer. When all 
envelopes arc opened the top tender is 
the purchaser — but not necessarily at 
that price; the actual buying price is 
that of the next lower tender plus ten 


per cent. Thus if the top tender is £200 
and the one below is £100, the pur¬ 
chase price will be £110 (subject to 
any reserve placed on the object by the 
vendor). 

Kent Sales' gain in volume and 
quality must be repeated in other 
smaller rooms, and the restrictions 
imposed on low-priced items must 
mean considerable problems for those 
responsible for getting business for 
the bigger rooms. It is not inconceiv¬ 
able that in a few years the bigger 
rooms will be reducing their number 
of yearly sales and holding larger, 
more expensive sales of top quality 
objects only. 

Another potential danger is to the 
collecting world as a whole. Life has 
become more difficult for all collec¬ 
tors as prices rise; but if the auction 
houses concentrate on the more 
expensive objects one source of sup¬ 
ply for the small collector has dimin¬ 
ished. The smaller dealer will find it 
more difficult to acquire stock, and 
this will produce a knock-on for the 
collector. Collectors of badges, uni¬ 
forms and similar lower priced items 
will find it increasingly difficult to 
acquire material. This could well pro¬ 
duce a lack of interest; the number of 
collectors may decline, and with it will 
come a loss of national heritage and a 
loss of knowledge. Much of the study 
of military history and equipment has 
been carried out by those whose inter¬ 
est was first aroused by a badge or sim¬ 
ilar evocative item. It could well be 
that the smaller rooms will prove the 
saviour; and then, as their sales rise, 
who knows? They too may raise their 
cut-off level... 

In the last Kent Sale on 1 March 
only 20 per cent of the objects realised 
more than £100, which must encour¬ 
age support from the smaller collec¬ 
tor, although many items made good 
prices. Top price, £1,330, went to a 
Nazi SA I ligh Leader’s Honour dag¬ 
ger. The popularity of headdress with 
collectors was emphasised by the £385 
paid for a Waffcn-SS peaked service 
cap; a World War 1 steel helmet 
fetched £155, and another with 
attached mail face-protection made 
£150; and a German M1918 helmet 
designed to be worn with earphones 
sold for £215. 

There is at least one gleam of hope 
for collectors, unfortunately only 
rumoured at the moment. It scents 
that the proposed European harmoni¬ 
sation of firearms legislation is unlike¬ 
ly to be as drastic as first reports 
suggested. Nothing will be certain 
until the decrees are actually passed by 
the EEC, but things have improved, 
partly due to the strenuous efforts 
of the firearms lobby. Perhaps the 
shock of the proposed legislation 
may ensure that in future the 
firearms lobby will continue to work 
together; in the past it has been 
much too common for the various 
factions to be self-centred and con¬ 
cerned only with their own particular 
disciplines. 

Frederick Wilkinson 


LETTERS 



Battle Jerkins (‘MI’No.29) 

Following my articles on the 1942 
Battle Jerkin and skeletal assault or 
’Bren’ harness, a very rare white ver¬ 
sion of the latter has turned up. It is 
identical in every detail to the brown 
canvas version, early pattern (without 
cord and eyelet adjustment), apart 
from being made in white material. 
The only marking is ’Small’ printed on 
the inside of the waist band at the rear 
— which suggests that it must be part 
of an order large enough for the three 
standard sizes to have been made up in 
white. Many thanks to Mr. D. Larkin 
for access to this rare piece, and for the 
time he made available. 

Ian Sadler 
63 Manvers Rd. 

Westbridgford 

Notts. 

Officer’s Pattern boots 

In No.30, page 23, illustration 2, the 
boots illustrated worn by the officer of 


30 Assault Unit arc not despatch rider’s 
boots, but officer’s pattern brown 
high-top boots. The former were made 
of black leather and have three straps 
with buckles; the latter arc half an 
inch shorter than the ‘Don R’ type, 
made of brown leather, and have t 
he two straps shown in the painting. 
They are English-made, and date from 
1944. 

WE. Storey 
116 Murphy Rd. 

Pctawawa, Ontario 
K8H 3A2 
Canada 

Maiwand 1880 

1 was very interested in Michael 
Barthorp’s article ('MP No.17). Your 
readers might like to know that there is 
another contemporary illustration of 
Maiwand in existence. It is an engrav¬ 
ing by W.H. Ovcrcnd, printed on the 
front cover of the Illustrated London 
News on 7 August 1880. Entitled ’The 
War in Afghanistan: At Bay’, it shows a 
small group of soldiers surrounded by 
Ghazis. The men arc presumably of 
the 66th Rcgt. making their last stand 
outside Khig at the end of the battle. 
The 1st Bn. The Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Royal Regiment (Berkshire & 
Wiltshire) still celebrate the stand of 
the Last Eleven at Maiwand annually as 
a Regimental Day (their others being 
Ferozcshah and Tofrck). 

Major J.K. Tanner 
BCoy. 

1st Bn. The Staffordshire Regt. 
BFPO 38 


CLASSIFIED 


Classified advertisements should be mailed 
WITH PAYMENT tsee rates below), to MILI¬ 
TARY ILLUSTRATED ICLASSIFIEDSI, S 
Gerrard Street, London WIV 7LJ. Write or 
type your advertisement in BLOCK LETTERS, 
making sure you include your name and 
address; and make clear whether it is a'want' 
or 'for sate' notice. 

RATES: 3Sp per word: minimum charge 
CS.2S tup to 25 words). Semi-display boxed. 
£7.00 per single column centimetre; mini¬ 
mum charge. £21.00 tup to 3cm deep, single 
column); double for boxes across two col¬ 
umn widths. 

All classified will be inserted in the next 
available issue unless requested otherwise. 
ALL CLASSIFIEDS MUST BE PRE PAID: we 
regret we cannot refund payment in the 
event of later cancellation. Make cheque/POs 
payable to Military Illustrated Ltd'. 


THIRD REICH — ADRIAN FORMAN, expert 
consultant and author ot Bender Publications 
'FORMAN'S GUIDE TO THIRD REICH GER¬ 
MAN AWARDS...AND THEIR VALUES' (CIS 
post free) offers guarantee of originality 
backed by over 20 years' experience. FREE 
sample catalogue and book list. Gallery 120, 
Grays Building. 58 Davies St., Mayfair, 
London W1Y 1 LB. 

WIRE BADGES, Military Insignia, Heraldic 
Crests. Uniform Regalia, Accouirements. 
Banners. Flags, Embroideries for Armed 
Forces. Trade enquiries welcome. Kent 
Trading Co., Box 824, Sialkot, Pakistan. 

Books bought for cash. Military, Naval, 
Aviation books always wanted. Keegan's 
Bookshop, Merchant's Place. Friar Street. 
Reading, Berkshire. Tel: 107341 587253.. 


ACCURATE PERIOD COSTUME for tho seri¬ 
ous re-enactor. For catalogue, send two first 
class steps to: SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
SEWING, 5 Robins Platt, Chinnor, 
Oxfordshire 0X9 4JX. 

GENUINE COLLECTOR'S ITEM. FORMER 
EAST GERMAN COMMUNIST PARTY 
BADGES —COMPLETE WITH HISTORY. 
C2.00 EACH FROM: E. M BURRAGE, 577 
KINGSTON ROAD. RAYNES PARK, LONDON 
SW20 8SA. 

FOR SALE/EXCHANGE: Genuine German 
M1942 steel helmets in mint unissued condi¬ 
tion. limited quantity. Other German, British 
militaria available. Victorian to WWII. Send 
SAE for list to: Capo di Ferro', G. Despot! 
Street, Kappara, Malta GC. 

FOR SALE: Collection of military and naval 
videos 1VHSI at low prices: documentaries 
and feature films. Send SAE for full list to: N. 
Hayes. 34 Chestnut Avenue, Southborough. 
Tunbridge Wells. Kent TN4 0BU or tel. 0892 
29858. 


M*T MILITARIA 

OFFER REGULAR CATALOGUES OF 
ORIGINAL THIRD REICH COLLECTABLES. 
ALL ITEMS ARE OFFERED WITH A 100% 
GUARANTEE OF ORIGINALITY BACKED 
BY OVER 17 YEARS IN THIS FIELD. FOR 
FREE COMPLIMENTARY CATALOGUE 
PLEASE SEND TO: 

M*T Militaria IM.I.) 

The Banks. Banks Lana, 
Victoria Road. Carlisle CA1 2UA 
ITs/: 0228-31988) 
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REVIEWS 


'The Atlas of the Crusades' edited 
by Jonathan Riley-Smith: Times 
Books; 192 pp.; 117 maps & plans; 10 
architectural reconstructions; 
time-line; glossary; index; £19.99 
Now and then a reviewer receives a 
book about which he can say nothing 
bad; The Atlas of the Crusades is one of 
those rare occasions. Scholars and 
enthusiasts alike must have been wait¬ 
ing for this book, and the result is some¬ 
thing that anyone interested in the 
Crusades, medieval or military history 
or even specifically Islamic history 
must obtain. Naturally, however, 
greater prominence is given to Western 
European Crusaders than to their 
Muslim or Byzantine contemporaries. 
Not only are the Middle Eastern 
Crusades covered, but also the Iberian 
Rcconquista, the Northern (Baltic) 
Crusades, various pseudo-Crusades 
within Europe, later medieval Crusades 
against the Ottoman Turks, and even 
Renaissance campaigns that were 
graced with the title of Crusade. In fact 
almost any event which had any claim 
to beinga Crusade seems to be included 
in this excellent atlas. 

The editor, who is himself a leading 
Crusader scholar, has brought together 
contributions from an impressive array 
of specialists. The maps are superb both 
in content and presentation. The most 
detailed or specialised among them 
include information that has previously 
been buried in obscure publications, 
while the reconstructions of castles, 
religious buildings, fortified farm¬ 
steads, cities, etc., arc equally good. The 
book also includes a selection of colour 
photographs of locations, objets d'art and 
so on; their presence, however, tends to 
give greater visual impact rather than 
adding a great deal of new information. 
The text, though inevitably limited, is 
wide-ranging, and adequately supple¬ 
ments the maps which remain the pri¬ 
mary — and very convincing— reason 
to buy this book. DN 

'Henry VIII and the Invasion of 
France’ by Charles Cruickshank; 
Alan Sutton; 193pp; 49 illus.; index; 
biblio.; £16.95 

First published in 1969 as Army Royal, 
this book deals in detail with 1 lenry 
VIlI’s 1513 expedition to France. 
Although generally remembered only 
for the so called 'Battle of the Spurs', 
this campaign was in fact a vast under¬ 
taking, involving what was probably the 
finest English army assembled during 
the 16th century. 

Drawing on the rich primary source 
material available, the author provides a 
comprehensive study of all aspects of 
the campaign: from camp life and disci¬ 
pline, to the siege and capture of 
Therouanne and Tournai. Details of 
England's six-year occupation of the 
latter town are also included. The late 
Dr. Cruickshank did not confine him¬ 
self to reference sources relating specif¬ 
ically to this campaign, but garnered his 
evidence from throughout the era; con¬ 
sequently this work has much rele¬ 
vance to the study of this period of mil¬ 
itary history in general. It is well orga¬ 
nized, being divided into twelve chap¬ 


ters covering separate aspects of tile- 
campaign. By cleverly marshalling his 
facts, however, the author simultane¬ 
ously maintains a smooth chronologi¬ 
cal narrative How. It is a pity that no bat¬ 
tle truly worthy ot the name took place, 
as it would have been interesting to sec 
Dr. Cruickshank's treatment of it. One 
further point that readers of'iVf/' might 
bear in mind is that the field of uniform 
and equipment is not one which the 
author attempted to cover. 

This reprint is part of an 'Illustrated 
I Iistory Series’: it is unfortunate, there¬ 
fore, that the illustrations are rather dis¬ 
appointing. Admittedly the subject is 
not blessed with a vast amount of rele¬ 
vant pictorial source material; however, 
some good opportunities have been 
missed by the picture researches, and 
several items of dubious relevance have 
been included. Worse still is the murky 
standard of reproduction of some of 
these illustrations. It must lie said, how¬ 
ever, that these drawbacks in no way 
devalue the text; they are something of 
an 'extra' anyway, as the original edition 
possessed no illustrations at all 
Consequently, students of the period 
should be thankful that someone has 
seen fit to reprint this unique work. PC 

Osprey Men-at-Arms series, all 
48pp, c.4(l b/w illus., 8pp col. illus.; 
p/bk, £5.99. 

Recent publications: 

Something extremely odd has hap¬ 
pened to this series. It's always unset¬ 
tling when an old friend suddenly 
changes his appearance, and we should 
resist the temptation to criticise change 
unthinkingly. All the same... While the 
basic content is unchanged, the design 
and typography have been shaken up. 
The rather dignified and archaic format 
has gone all ‘new brutalist' — heavy 
sans-serif type for headlines; in some 
cases an apparently pointless use of 
smaller photographs than space seems 
to demand; and an ugly and confusing 
new layout for the captions. The 
changes seem to be dictated by a wish to 
match the format of the new Osprey 
Campaigns series understandable 
from a marketing viewpoint. This 
reviewer finds them unattractive, but 
that's a personal view. They still repre¬ 
sent good value for money; and the 
colour plates arc still in the familiar for¬ 
mat. 

MAA 231 ‘French Medieval Armies 
1000-1300' by David Nicolle, plates 
Angus McBride. The usual concise- 
study, fitting neatly into sequence with 
previous titles in the now extensive list 
of some two dozen MAA and Elite- 
medieval books. The text is divided into 
major sections on Northern and 
Southern French Annies, sub-divided 
under the various types of troops, and 
one on Strategy and Tactics. All the sub¬ 
jects one would expect to find arc cov¬ 
ered in one section or another, giving a 
clear picture of the nature and capabili¬ 
ties of these armies. The monochrome 
pictures arc the usual good mix of 
manuscript illustrations, statuary, 
architecture, and line drawings. Tin¬ 
plates are beautiful, colourful, detailed, 
full of character (and in one case spoilt 


by an inexplicably placed caption). In 
Mr. McBride's paintings there is always 
something going on — a clear relationship 
between the different figures, which 
lifts them from the ordinary. 
Recommended. JS 

MAA 232 'The Armies of Bolivar 
and San Martin' by Terry Hooker 
and Ron Poulter, plates Ron 
Poulter. Two researchers long known 
for their passionate interest in Latin 
American subjects tell the complex but 
exciting story of the revolutionary 
forces which defeated the Spanish colo¬ 
nial garrisons in South America in the 
1810s-20s. The armies and battles were 
on a small scale compared with the 
Napoleonic campaigns, but were set in 
a uniquely difficult environment. The 
text gives a straightforward account of 
events, and much densely listed infor¬ 
mation on units and uniforms; the 
reviewer feels this latter could have 
been better laid out for quick reference. 
The involvement of many British mer¬ 
cenary veterans of the Napoleonic wars 
lends special interest. The plates arc- 
very colourful, mixing exotic native 
styles with basically Napoleonic uni¬ 
forms, and very clearly painted. 
Recommended. JS 

MAA 233 'French Army 1870-71 
Franco-Prussian War 1 Imperial 
Troops' by Stephen Sliann and 
Louis Delpcrier, plates Jeffrey 
Burn. The title is quoted exactly as 
printed on the cover and title page, in a 
confusingly unedited gabble. The text 
is clear and straightforward, concen¬ 
trating on the composition and charac¬ 
ter of the army, category by category, 
rather than on any narrative of events. 
The monochromes include many 
interesting early photographs, some of 
which could have been used bigger. 
Hie uniform information in the plates 
commentaries is thin; the plates them¬ 
selves are clean and attractive, and cap¬ 
ture the flavour of the period as well as 
showing uniform detail. There arc- 
some orders of battle. This is not as 
detailed a book as uniform specialists 
would have liked, but is a good intro¬ 
duction, and useful to wargamers. 

'Heroes of the Crimea: the Battles 
of Balaclava and Inkcrman'; 
Michael Barthorp; Blandford; 160 
pp; illus. throughout; maps; £14.95 

The battle of Inkcrman, fought on Guy 
Fawkes' Day 1854, was one of the most 
desperate actions of the age, but which 
hitherto has been neglected, perhaps in 
part due to the confused nature of the 
combat. It is therefore especially valu¬ 
able to have a modern, well-researched 
account of the battle, and doubly wel¬ 
come in that it has been produced by 
one of the leading modern authorities, 
whose work will be familiar to all regu¬ 
lar readers of this magazine. 

Heroes of the Crimea is based to a con¬ 
siderable extent upon the writings of 
those who were present, and includes, 
as the better-known precursor to 
Inkcrman, an account of the battle of 
Balaclava. Wisely, the author has elected 
to base this section entirely upon the 
sensations recorded by participants, and 
docs not retread the well-worn path 
concerning the blunders which led to 
the charge of the Light Brigade, which 
is available in myriad sources; but pre¬ 
sents instead an account of the confused 


nature of the fighting, which leads up to 
the main part of the book, the action at 
Inkcrman. 

Fought largely without central 
direction, Inkcrman was an action in 
which all depended upon the calibre of 
the individual battalion, company, sub¬ 
altern. NCOand ultimately private sol¬ 
dier; its sobriquet ‘the Soldiers’ Battle' 
was entirely justified. Assailed by over¬ 
whelming numbers of Russian troops 
(whose leadership was uninspired), the 
British units became involved in an 
extremely desperate, often literally 
hand-to-hand fight, amid smoke and 
fog in which battalions, companies and 
even picqucts struggled unaided, often 
unaware of what was occurring even 
yards from them. Bereft of support, 
units and sub-units engaged in what 
were virtually private battles against 
hordes of determined Russians. Under 
such circumstances the decisive quali¬ 
ties included a national feeling which 
caused the soldiers to believe — some 
would say, know—that they were more 
than a match for anyone; the mutual 
regard between officers and men; and 
(perhaps above all) regimental pride. 
The latter, fostered over many years, 
resulted in the 20th's ‘Minden yell' 
being heard at Inkcrman; and caused 
the cry ‘Remember Albucra!' to sustain 
the 57th. That they beat off the Russian 
attack is surely a tribute to these factors 
rather than to any inspirational direc¬ 
tion, which was conspicuously lacking 
above battalion level. 

Michael Barthorp has succeeded in 
producing an account of this battle 
which is at once attractive to read and 
clearly comprehensible, the latter no 
mean achievement given the confusion 
of the battle. He highlights what might 
lx- regarded as the 'hidden' characteris¬ 
tics of the Crimean army: the fact that 
modernizations had occurred in the 
years since Waterloo, and that mutual 
esteem and respect existed between 
officers and men — both of which have 
tended to be concealed by the popular 
view of the Light Brigade debacle. The 
illustrations arc excellent and chosen 
carefully. 

The conclusions he draws are more 
relevant than simply as shedding light 
upon a neglected episode of the 
Crimean War, especially in a valuable 
exposition of the reasons why the 
troops stood and fought in such a des¬ 
perate position. Parallels arc drawn with 
Wellington's Peninsular army, the 1914 
BEF, and the South Atlantic Task Force 
of 1982. The conclusion drawn is that 
the Crimean army, despite its well- 
known deficiencies of leadership at the 
highest level, was a very remarkable 
force. I lad it not been so, the battle of 
Inkcrman (described so accurately by 
Bosquet as ‘tji tel abattoir’) could not have 
been won; and Russell would not have 
been able to write, with every justifica¬ 
tion, ‘never was a more extraordinary 
contest maintained by our army since it 
acquired a reputation in the world's his¬ 
tory’. 

Heroes of the Crimea is thus highly 
recommended not only as a first-class 
read and a necessary study for all 
Crimean enthusiasts, but of relevance 
to all those with a wider interest in the 
British Army in general. PJH 

continued on page 8 
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REVIEWS 


‘Shots in the Sand — An 
Undergraduate Goes to War' by 
Michael Halsted; Gooday 
Publishers, PO Box 60, East 
Wittering, West Sussex PO 20 8RA; 
£14.95 + £1.50 P&P 
Despite the vast literature generated by 
the war in North Africa, Michael 
Halsted has succeeded in adding a per¬ 
spective which will be particularly wel¬ 
comed by old desert hands. Clearly a 
thoughtful, even introspective young 
man who took his pleasures and hard 
knocks as he found them, Ins diary is 
less concerned with tactical considera¬ 
tions and the mechanics of war than 
with his daily life and that of his troop, 
squadron and regiment. What he says is 
not only interesting, but also impor¬ 
tant, as it reflects the outlook of the 
times; if wars and battles are to be fully 
understood it is necessary to view them 
through contemporary eyes rather 
than in the distorting mirror of hind¬ 
sight. 

Michael Halsted was born into an 
army family and his university career 
was interrupted by the war. 1 Ic com¬ 
manded a troop in the Queen’s Bays, 
and his first actions took place during 
Rommel's riposte from El Aghcila in 
January 1942 which induced the hasty 
and disorganised withdrawal known 
as ‘The Msus Stakes'. 11c was severely 
wounded on the first day of the battle 
of Gazala, losing an eye and part of a 
foot. Downgraded medically, a year 
later he was appointed to the British 
Army Staff in Washington as GSO III 
to Maj. Gen. Douglas Pratt, who had 
commanded 1st Army Tank Brigade 
during the critical counter-attack at 
Arras in 1940, and later to Maj. Gen. 
Alec Gatehouse. Halsted’s duties, as a 
tank officer with active service experi¬ 
ence, were to liaise with US Army 
Ordnance and American manufactur¬ 
ers, giving designers the benefit of 
user experience. His work took him 
all over the United States, including 
an entertaining interlude in 
Hollywood, and he was kindly 
received wherever lie went. In 1944 he 
returned home and, having been 
invalided out of the Army, became a 
schoolmaster for a while. 

One of the most important sections 
of the book is devoted entirely to living 
in and coming to terms with the 
desert, in which the author obviously 
enjoyed serving, and to some of the 
problems facing British armour there. 
Another is an appendix containing 
family correspondence relating to the 
rescue of the Tara's survivors from Bir 
Hachcim by the Duke of 
Westminster's armoured cars in World 
War I — by coincidence, Halsted was 
only a few miles from the spot when he 
was wounded. 

Different, interesting, entertaining 
and recommended. BP 

‘A Frontier Campaign: The 
Malakand and Buner Field Forces. 
North-West Frontier, 1897-98' by 
Viscount Fincastle and P.C. Eliott- 
Lockhart; 1990 reprint of 1898 
edition; 229 pp.; 16 illus. and one 
map; £17.95 


Continued from page 6 


'The Afghan War, 1878-80' by J.H. 
Anderson, FRFlistS; 1991 reprint of 
1905 edition; 59 pp.; 8 plans; p/bk, 
£7.95 

Both published by R.J. Leach & Co., 
38 Inglemere Road. Forest Hill, 

London SE23 2BE 

These two reprints cover the two chief 
campaigns fought by the Army in India 
in the latter half of the I9th century; the 
Second Afghan War, aspects of which 
have received some attention in 'Ml'; 
and some of the operations of what is 
generally known as the Pathan Revolt 
of 1897. 

The second, smaller book was writ¬ 
ten as a guide for officers studying for 
the Staff College 1 ‘>06 examination. As 
such it provides a resume of the causes 
and course of the Afghan War, illustrated 
with diagrams of the major actions, and 
completed by an appendix containing 
very brief notes on the Afghan forces, 
some strategic distances, a glossary of 
native terms, a chronology, and a note 
on the four members of the Gough fam¬ 
ily active in the war. The test is inter¬ 
spersed with 'Comments' by the author 
on the conduct of operations. It is, 
therefore, a handy booklet of reference; 
and its 59 pages could serve either as a 
useful introduction for those who know 
little but would like to know more of 
this important and interesting cam¬ 
paign. which has been overshadowed by 
lesser wars of the period, or as a summa¬ 
ry for those who arc unable or unwilling 
to tackle the 300-odd pages of Brian 
Robson's weightier, 1986 book on the 
war, 7lie Road lo Kabul (reviewed 'Ml' 
No.6). 

The Malakand and Buner opera¬ 
tions were the most northerly of the 
attempts to put down the scries of 
tribal uprisings along the Frontier 
which began, in pursuit of'jehad', in 
July 1897 and lasted into 1898. The 
authors of A Frontier Campaign were 
both serving officers; Lord Fincastle 
was a subaltern in the 16th Lancers, 
though serving on the staff, and 
Lieutenant Eliott-Lockhart belonged 
to that most famous of Indian regi¬ 
ments, the Guides, which took part in 
the campaign. Fincastle won the 
Victoria Cross on 17 August 1897 in 
the Swat Valley — not, as the jacket 
flap puts it, in the Tirah campaign 
which did not begin until two months 
later and occurred some 150 miles 
from Swat. Both authors, therefore, 
had first-hand knowledge of what 
they were writing about, although this 
book is more a straightforward narra¬ 
tive of the operations, rather than per¬ 
sonal reminiscences. It gives a clear 
and vivid impression of the nature and 
difficulties of the fighting and is com¬ 
plemented by sixteen illustrations, 
largely by serving officers, and chiefly 
depicting locations and terrain. It has 
an appendix giving details of officer 
casualties but unfortunately, like the 
other book tinder review, no index. As 
reprints, both works might have bene¬ 
fited from an introduction giving their 
provenance. Both should be of value 
to students of the Army in India's 
chief role in the 19th century — the 
security of the NW Frontier. MJB 


‘Military Architecture' by E.E. 
Viollet-le-Duc; Greenhill Books; 
272 pp; 157 figs; index; £17.50 
Eugene Emmanuel Viollct-le-Duc is 
well known as an architectural historian 
and author of Annals of a Fortress; Military 
Architecture is probably less well known 
but, in my own view, is the more read¬ 
able and interesting of the two. The 
sub-title 'Essays on Military 
Architecture of the Middle Ages' 
defines the field, which is a broad 
overview of the principles of defensive 
architecture from the Romans to the 
16th century. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
first edition of this work appeared in 
1860, a time when there was little in 
print on this subject, and that largely 
technical monographs, so that Viollet- 
le-Duc was among the first to produce 
a readable narrative. By the same 
token, he was tilling a fairly 
untouched field, and since his day the 
amount of scholarship devoted to 
studying fortification has dated some 
of his theories. Nevertheless, it is a 
sound enough introduction to fortifi¬ 
cation; his drawings and sketches 
alone are worth the price, illuminating 
many details which are today usually 
dealt with summarily in a glossary of 
terms rather than being explained in 
detail for the beginner, and also giving 
us details of many castles and works 
which subsequent wars have 
destroyed. For the student taking to 
fortification for the first time, this is a 
useful foundation work; for those 
more knowledgeable there is still 
much interest and pleasure to be 
gained from looking at the subject 
through 1860s eyes. 1H 

'Capbadgcs of the British Army, 
1939-1945 Vol.2; Armour, Artillery, 
other Arms and Corps' by G.L.D. 
Alderson; £8.50 p/bk (but readers 
stating they have seen this review in 
•Military Illustrated' will receive 
£1.00 discount). Available from the 
author at Canny Hill, Pool Lane, 
Brocton, Stafford, ST17 0TY 
One might wonder if there is a need for 
yet another book, albeit a slim one of 
just 144 pages, on British Army cap 
badges; and on reading this work the 
reviewer is inclined to think not. This, 
the author's second volume, docs not 
break any new ground, nor docs it 
reveal anything about wartime cap 
badges that has not already been 
researched and published in previous 
books. 

Each regiment and corps is dealt 
with as a separate entity, headed up by a 
photograph of an appropriate cap 
badge. The physical description of 
these badges owes much to the word¬ 
ing in the first edition of Regimental 
Badges by Major T.J. Edwards (Gale & 
Poldcn, Aldershot, 1951). Whereas in 
the main a single cap badge is featured 
and described, the author fails to dis¬ 
tinguish between officers' quality 
badges and those worn by the rank and 
file, and is inconsistent in the choice of 
the quality of the badges he illustrates. 
No mention is made of the variety of 
coloured badge backings that were, and 
still arc, worn; this is a serious 
otnmission as, in a considerable num¬ 
ber of instances, these form an integral 
feature of the badge. The brief descrip¬ 


tion of the illustrated badge is followed 
by 3n equally brief resume of the regi¬ 
ment or corps history, usually from the 
date of its raising up to the pre-WW2 
period. A limited amount of informa¬ 
tion is given dealing with the unit's 
wartime role. 

As a slim, pocket-size volume this 
may well prove to be a handy reference 
for the not-too-discerning badge col¬ 
lector who only requires a superficial 
guide on the subject ofWorld War Two 
cap badges. Unfortunately it cannot be 
recommended as anything more than 
that. BLD 

‘The Illustrated Napoleon' by 
David G. Chandler; Greenhill 
Books; 176 pp.; illus. throughout 
(inc. colour), maps; £17.50 
The name of the author is in itself suffi¬ 
cient recommendation for this splen¬ 
didly-produced Greenhill volume, for 
David Chan'dicr is the leading 
Napoleonic authority of the modern 
age; but those familiar with his magiste¬ 
rial works, notably The Campaigns of 
Napoleon, should not imagine that the 
present title (portions of which 
appeared in the author’s Napoleon, 
1973) is merely an abbreviation or 
duplication of the other works. 

The Illustrated Napoleon is an 
account of Napoleon's military career 
and methods based upon five main 
actions (Toulon, Areola, Austcrlitz, 
Borodino, Waterloo) which chart the 
progress of his military development 
from emergence to dominance, and 
then to decline and defeat. Supported 
by excellent maps, this is a good guide 
to the course of his career; and of 
equal importance is a section 
('Instruments of Power') which cov¬ 
ers succinctly the aspects of 
Napoleon's ability and personality, his 
tactics and strategy, and the character¬ 
istics of the various parts of his army. 
Finally, there is 'Napoleon’s Legacy', a 
perceptive analysis of his character 
and use of psychology in what today 
might be styled man-management, a 
section alone worth the price of the 
book. Although this is an ideal intro¬ 
duction to the subject, the use of less¬ 
er-known anecdotal material (such as 
the story of the Emperor's hand being 
bitten by his mother, who thought 
him becoming too haughty!), as well 
as the author's conclusions, make the 
work of interest to even the most 
expert of Napoleonic enthusiasts. 

In accordance with the title, atten¬ 
tion should also be paid to the illustra¬ 
tions, which are reproduced excellently 
and include extensive use of colour, 
among them colour reproductions of 
Jomini's maps and both contemporary 
and later illustrations. Included in the 
latter category (some from Sloane's 
Life of Napoleon) is the work of some of 
the best later 19th century artists 
(Detaillc, Meissonicr, dc Myrbach, 
Flamcng); whilst the contemporary 
range includes a number seen only 
rarely, for example a splendid cartoon 
by Woodward of 'The Giant 
Commerce overwhelming the Pigmy 
Blockade', and in colour Lejeunc’s 
'Somosicrra' and Isabcy’s stunning 
profile portrait ofjosephine. 

At £17.50 this represents remarkable 
value, and is recommended unre¬ 
servedly. PJH 
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Some Examples of the Black 
Panzer Uniform, 1939-45 (2) 


ANDREW STEVEN & PETER AMODIO 


T he first part of this article (‘ME No. 36) described 
and illustrated in detail the basic Army issue black 
armoured vehicle uniform jacket and trousers; the 
variations of cut observed in photographs and between 
surviving examples; and the range of insignia applied 
to the jacket in Army service. This concluding part 
describes and illustrates the uniform as worn by 
Waffen-SS and Luftwaffe armoured personnel; and 
the headgear associated with it in all three services. 



ARMY HEADGEAR 
The Schutzmiitze 

The first headgear issued 
specifically for wear with the 
black uniform was a protective 
cap termed the Schutzmiitze, 
made in two parts. The protec¬ 
tive liner was made of red rub¬ 
ber or thick felt in six segments, 
lined with oilcloth and covered 
with black woollen cloth; it had 
a prominent rubber-padded 
lower rim, and was pierced by 
six ventilation holes with large 
black rubber grommets mid¬ 
way up the sides of the skull; 
there was a leather sweatband 
inside the rim. Separate from 
this liner, and pulled over it 
down to but not covering the 
padded rim, was a generously 
cut black woollen beret, usual¬ 
ly worn shaped towards the 
rear. Early examples showed a 
small ‘stalk’ of material at the 
top centre of the crown. 

Centre: 

Crew of a self-propelled anti-tank 
gun of Ihnzer-fdger-Abteilung 521, 
photographed at some date between 
1956 and 1940, demonstrating the 
difficulty of wearing the 
Schutzmiitze with a radio headset. 

Note, left, the small stalk of material 
at the top of the beret — which was 
also known as a Baskenmiitze. 


The first examples bore only 
the national cockade sur¬ 
rounded by the Army’s oakleaf 
wreath, the former in metal 
pinned through the cloth, the 
latter embroidered in silver- 
grey or white directly on to the 
black beret. Almost at once this 
was replaced by a separately 
machine-woven badge on 
black backing, incorporating 
cockade and wreath. From 
early 1936 the national eagle 
and swastika insignia in the 
usual Army form was added, 
worn above the wreathed 
cockade; this was machine- 


woven in the usual BeVo style, 
again in silver-grey (officers’ 
eagle and wreath insignia were 
in silver thread). 

The Schutzmiitze was 
ordered out of use from 15 
January 1941. 

Feldmiitze Ml940 

The Schutzmiitze was imprac¬ 
tical for use with radio head¬ 
phones; and the rapid develop¬ 
ment of German tanks in 1934- 
39 involved the fitting of radio 
intercom systems to replace 
the speaking tubes more gener¬ 
ally used in the mid-1930s. 
While the distinctive 
Schutzmiitze was worn in 


Poland in 1939, and still in 
large numbers during the 
spring 1940 campaign in the 
West, during the latter it was 
often replaced in the field by 
the standard field-grey Ml938 
Feldmiitze for convenience. 
An order of 27 March 1940 
introduced a version of the 
Feldmiitze Ml938 in black 
(Schwarz B7) for use with the 
vehicle uniform. It bore the 
usual machine-woven eagle 
and swastika in silver-grey 
(later, matt 'mouse’ grey) on 
black on the front of the crown, 
and a matching cockade on the 


front of the turn-up, the lat¬ 
ter’s diamond-shaped black 
backing being enclosed by a 
right-angled chevron 

(soutache) of ‘Russia braid’ in 
the rose pink Waffenfarbe of the 
armoured branch. 

Officers wore a black variant 
of the Ml938 ‘new style offi¬ 
cer's field cap’, essentially of 
the same shape as the other 
ranks’ cap, but in superior 
materials — sometimes in a 
doe-skin finish—with a partial 
leather sweat band inside the 
front. The eagle insignia was 
either machine-woven or 
hand-embroidered in silver on 
black; the cockade was normal¬ 
ly worked as a raised boss of 
red, black and silver applied 
directly to the cap turn-up, 
though flat machine-woven 
examples were also used. The 
main distinction of the offi¬ 
cer’s cap was the application of 
silver (aluminium) piping 2- 
3mm wide around the crown 
edge seam, and to the edge of 
the front cut-out or scallop of 
the turn-up. The pink 
soutache was displayed as on 
other ranks’ caps. 

For all ranks the pink 
soutache was ordered out of 
use on 10 July 1942; but the 
order was by no means imme¬ 
diately or universally obeyed, 
particularly by officers. 

General officers wore this 
cap with gold piping instead of 
silver. Their insignia were sil¬ 
ver before 16 November 1942; 
on that date the insignia worn 
on the Schirmmiitze — peaked 
uniform cap — by generals was 
ordered changed from silver to 
gold, and thereafter gold 
equivalents began to appear on 
Below: 

Schutzmiitze with outer 
Baskenmiitze in place, and 
removed. On this example the sepa¬ 
rate insignia are machine-woven in 
white; the eagle is the same size as 
worn on the right breast. 
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Above: 

Clear angles on the Ml 938 
OfTizicrfeldmutzc neuer I’robc 
in its blade Banzerform; note also the 
Army issue pockelless mouse-grey 
shirt. The Rittcrkreuztragcr is 
Major Dr. Franz Bake, who in this 
summer of 1943 commanded Pz 
Regt.ll, 6.Pz-Div.; a highly-deco 
rated officer who won three personal 
Individual Tank Destruction awards, 
he later led an ad lux heavy interval 
tion regiment with dazzling success. 

Right: 

M1940 Feldmiitze in black woollen 
material; note single black metal ven 
tilation grommet just above point of 
tum-up. The national insignia is 
machine-woven in silver-grey on 
black, and the Reichskokardc is 
surrounded by a soutache of pink 
‘Russia braid’. (Photo: Tom Reeves). 

the Feldmiitze as well. 

Einheitsfeldmiitze M1943 

An order of 11 June 1943 
replaced the German soldier’s 
field sidecap by a new soft 


troops themselves. 

The cap, of the familiar ‘ski- 
cap’ shape, had a cloth-covered 
peak slightly longer than that of 
the Bcrgmiitzc. The turn-up 
flap was functional — i.e. it 
could be turned down to pro¬ 
tect the neck, cheeks and jaw in 


cold weather — and was fas¬ 
tened at the front by two small 
buttons usually of pebbled 
metal in silver-grey finish, but 
late in the war occasionally of 
black plastic (or even replaced 
by a small buckle). 

The insignia applied to the 
M1943 cap varied. The normal 
BeVo eagle and cockade 


Above: 

Major von Wietersheim of Pz-Regt. 
'Grossdeutsdtland', 1943, wears an 
M1938officer'sfield cap with unusu¬ 
al silver cord edging, instead of the 
normal smooth piping. 

insignia were woven together 
on a truncated triangular black 
backing, the former in silver- 
grey or mouse-grey; the sides 
of the triangle were usually cut 
and folded under, leaving the 
insignia on a visible ‘T’-shaped 
backing which was sewn to the 
front of the crown; the triangle 
was sometimes applied uncut, 
however. 

Officers wore cither a silver 
machine-woven version of this 
one-piece insignia; or a sepa¬ 
rate hand-embroidered silver 
wire eagle above a cockade 
boss; or even the pressed white 
metal eagle badge from the 
crown of the service dress 


peaked cap based closely on the 
designs of the mountain 
troops’ Bergmiitze and the 
tropical Feldmiitze worn in 
Africa, both of which had 
proved practical and popular. A 
black version of this new 
Einheitsfeldmiitze was pro¬ 
duced at the same time for 
Panzer personnel. 

It became the most widely 
worn field headgear for all 
ranks by the last year of the war, 
but was by no means universal; 
and an order of 8 June 1944 
specifically left the choice 
between the old and new pat¬ 
terns of black field cap to the 



Schirmmiitze pinned above a 
cockade boss. In many cases 
the larger size of the hand- 
embroidered or metal eagles 
meant that the cockade was 
hidden by the front part of the 
cap turn-up, and in such cases 
the cockade often seems to 
have been left off altogether, or 

Left: 

M1943 Einheitsfeldmiitze of an 
Army Panzer officer. Note silver 
crown seam piping; and silver 
machine-woven national insignia 
and cockade worked together on a 
black artificial silk backing cut and 
folded in a 7-shape. Two ventilation 
grommets are sometimes found on 
these caps. (Photo: Tom Reeves). 
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overlaid by the swastika of the 
national insignia. 

Officers’ M1943 caps were 
piped in silver around the edge 
of the crown seam (in gold for 
general officers). It is not 
unusual to find photographs 
showing officers with addi¬ 
tional silver piping along the 
top edge of the turn-up in the 
broad frontal cut-out, though 
this presumably prevented the 
turn-up being unbuttoned and 
folded down for use. 

Perhaps the rarest variant of 
the black M1943 cap is seen in 
photographs of some members 
of the Tiger tank unit schwcre 
Panzer-Abteilung 505 in 
Russia in winter 1943; it is an 
exact black copy of the tropical 
field cap — i.c. with a false 
turn-up merely indicated by a 
doubling of material stitched 
down all round — complete 
with a frontal soutache of pink 
Waffenfarbc round the cockade; 
an officer wears it with silver 
piping round the crown and in 
the front cut-out of the false 
turn-up. 

General service headgear 

Officers, and less frequently 
senior NCOs, wearing black 
uniforms in the field made 
considerable use of two types 
of peaked caps forming part of 
the field-grey service uniform. 

The officer’s Schirmnhitze 
(‘peaked cap') or Dienstmiitze 
(‘service cap’) was quite often 
worn in conjunction with the 
black uniform, though less so 
during the last year of the war. 
This had a stiffened field-grey 
crown, dark green band and 
stiff black fibre peak, and bore 
doubled silver chin cords 
secured by two small silver 
pebbled buttons. For all ranks 
below general officer the pip¬ 
ing round the crown seam and 
both edges of the band was in 
pink Waffenfarbc. On the front 
of the crown the national eagle 
and swastika insignia was 
applied cither hand-embroi¬ 
dered in silver wire on dark 
green backing, or as a pressed 
white metal pin-on badge. On 
the band a metal cockade was 
surrounded by an oak wreath, 
either hand-embroidered in 
silver wire on dark green back¬ 
ing, or in pressed white metal. 
General officers’ caps were 
piped in gold rather than 


Waffenfarbc but bore silver 
insignia until these were 
changed to gold by an order of 
16 November 1942, effective 1 
January 1943. 

Other ranks’ peaked caps, as 
sometimes seen worn in the 
field with the black uniform by 
senior NCOs, were of the 
same basic design and colour¬ 
ing though of inferior materi¬ 
als and cut. A black leather 
chinstrap secured by black but¬ 
tons replaced the officers’ 
cords; and both insignia were 
of pressed white metal. 

The ‘officer’s old style field 
cap’ — Offizierfeldmiitzc 
altercr Art — was intended to 
be discontinued in April 1942, 
but in practice proved so popu¬ 
lar that it continued to be worn 
throughout the war, though 
less widely after the general 
introduction of the M1943 
Einheitsfcldmiitze which 
shared some of its practical 
advantages. 

Of the same colouring and 
general shape as the 
Schirmmutze, the old style 
field cap had a crown of smaller 
proportions; lacked interior 
stiffening, chin cords or strap; 
and had a soft leather peak 
without a moulded rim. Both 
eagle and wreathed cockade 
insignia were machine-woven 
in silver thread on dark green 
artificial silk backings. Branch- 
colour or general officers’ pip¬ 
ing was displayed as on the 
Schimmutze. Often called by 
collectors ‘crusher caps’, sur¬ 
viving examples have usually 
seen hard service. Their 
unstiffened crown and soft 
peak allowed them to be folded 
up and stuffed in any conve¬ 
nient cranny of a tank turret, 
and photographs suggest that 
an elaborately ‘distressed’ 
appearance was favoured, as 
imparting front line credibility. 

Unit cap insignia 

In the last 18 months of the war 
the wearing (usually on the left 
side of Ml940, Ml943, and 
‘old style officers’ field caps’) of 
tolerated, semi-official regi¬ 
mental or divisional insignia 
became more common. These 
are not recorded in any detail, 
but photographs suggest that 
they were not unusual. 
Colours are usually unknown, 
hut most were probably made 


at unit level from shell-case 
metal. Some biown examples 
are as follows: 

I. Panzer-Division White metal 
oakleaf, about 4.2cm long, 
worn vertically or slanted 
backwards, possibly by officers 
only, from late 1944. 

22 & 23. Pz-Divs. Like the 
above, versions of the forma¬ 
tion’s tactical sign: arrows, 
about 4cm long, worn slanted 
forwards, with respectively 
two and one short bars across 


the base of the unflctched 
shaft. 

24. Pz-Div. Tactical sign: 
stylised rider leaping left out of 
broken circle. 

116. Pz-Div. Widely pho¬ 
tographed, and perhaps worn 
by most personnel: oval grey- 
metal badge, 2.8cm long, with 
raised rim, raised greyhound 
leaping left over stylised 
groundline with three tus¬ 
socks, the background filled in 
field-grey; from autumn 1943. 


Colour photographs overleaf: 

(A) and front cover: Late-war 
jacket of an Unteroffizier 
of the Pz-Regt. ‘Gross- 
deutschland' worn in two 
reconstructions. 77w collar is 
unpiped; the shoulder straps of slip-on 
longue-and-bridle type, hear white- 
metal '(ID' cyphers (inaccurate for 
this rank, but the kind of affectation 
Jar from unknown on wartime uni¬ 
forms, particularly among senior 
NCOs). (A) illustrates clearly the 
line white BeVo breast eagle and the 
divisional cuff-title. Binned through 
thread loops on the left breast are the 
Iron Cross 1st Class, a Panzer Battle 
Badge and a Wound Badge in silver; 
the ribbon of the Winter 1941/42 
Medal is stitched into the lapel button¬ 
hole. On the cover the jacket is worn 
with an other ranks' M 194.1 
EinhcitsfcldthOtzc with a matt 
‘mouse’ grey national insignia and 
tricolour cockade of BeVo quality, 
machine-woven on a one-piece black 
artificial silk backing. Note plastic 
buttons on the lum-up. At (A) it is 
worn with the Ml940 Fcldmiitze 
with the mouse grey eagle and separate 
cockade, and a Waffenfarbc 
soutache. Comparison of surviving 
items shows a wide variation in the 
shade of pink between Panzer distinc¬ 
tions after different degrees of wear 
andfading. 

(B) Reconstruction: late-war 
jacket of a Hauptmann of 
130.Panzer-Lehr-Division. 

The collar is unpiped, and the patch 
edge piping faded. The sewn-in 
shoulder straps now bear white-metal 
rank ‘pips' and 7.' cypher. By regula¬ 
tion these• should be gilt brass, plated or 
gilt light metal or, later in the war, of 
light metal or zinc alloy painted, lac¬ 
quered or galvanised in gold colour. 
Late in the war these were hard to 
acquire at the front, and also dis¬ 
coloured rapidly. Officially the cypher 
should have been covered with a black 
wool slip-oivr loop when on active 
service, but the regulation was often 
ignored. 'Diejacket is worn here with 
a good M 19.18 officer’s field cap 
with aluminium wire piping and 
insignia; note the cockade worked as a 
boss. 

(C) Reconstruction: officer, 
Pz-Regt.24. Tin- ‘old style officer‘s 
field caphere a fine example in field- 


grey tricot with a very dark green band, 
and BeVo machine-woven insignia in 
silver thread on dark green. It is piped 
at crown and band in the cavalry's 
golden-yellow Waffenfarbc retained 
at all positions of the black uniform by 
personnel of 24.1’z-Div., formed in 
late 1941 from I.Kavallerie- 
Division. (Photos: authors' colla¬ 
tion). 

(D), (E) Two views of a classic 
Waffen-SS Panzer jacket, 
here bearing the insignia of 
an SS-Hauptsturmfiihrer of 
SS-Pz-Regt.l Leibstandarte 
Adolf Hitler’. Note the small, 
rounded lapels and the vertical front 
closure — cf button placing with (F), 
and with Army jacket illustrated in 
MI' No. 36 p. 11. The silver-corded 
collar bears silver-corded quitches of 
service and rank, the runes hand- 
embroidered in wire. The slip-on 
shoulder straps bear the I wo gill 'pips ' 
of rank and the gill 'IAH' cypher, 
and have double pink-on-black 
underlay. Die SS sleeve eagle is 
hand-embroidered; below it is a 
hand-embroidered R'/.M pattern 
Adolf Hitler' cuff-title in Sutterlin 
script. The grey artificial silk lining 
bears conventional stamping. Some 
jackets of this type have a fourth small 
‘exposed’ button high on the right 
breast and shoulder. (Photos: Tom 
Reeves). 

(F), (G) Two views of a classic 
late-war Army-cut jacket 
bearing the insignia and dis¬ 
tinctions of Pz-Regt. 
'Hermann Goring'. The collar is 
piped white; the Unteroffizier's 
shoulder straps have white 
Waffenfarbc, though they should 
have had Panzer pink piping a fter the 
change of collar patch design to these 
plain while examples and the relevant 
order of April 194J. Such contradic¬ 
tions are commonly seen: a prolifera¬ 
tion of insignia changes was ordered at 
a time when the formation was heav¬ 
ily engaged at the front, and obtaining 
replacement shoulder straps would 
have been a low priority. The other 
ranks' divisional cuff-title follows the 
August 1942 regulation. The breast 
eagle is in the correct white-on-ldack 
form for Panzer uniforms. Note inte¬ 
rior details, including grey herring¬ 
bone lining material, and differently 
shaped pockets. (Photos: Tom 
Reeves). 
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SS-Sturmbaitnjiihrer (Major) Max 
Wtnsche, soon after his award of the 
Knights Cross, 28 February 194.1, as 
CO of I Abteilung, SS-Pz-Regt. I 
'LAH'; he later commanded the 
Panzer regiment of the l2.SS-Pz- 
Div. 'Hitleijugend' in Normandy. 

Over a private-purchase blach shirt 
(oftenfavoured by Wajfen-SS officers 
over the issue mouse-grey and field- 
grey shins) he wears a good example of 
the privately tailored SS Dimer offi¬ 
cer's jacket. Note that although the 
lapels are small, they retain the Army 
shape. The shoulder straps are of slip- 
on rather than sewn-in type. 'Ilte col¬ 
lar patches o) organisation and rank 
are edged with silver cord, as is the 
jacket collar. 

Sch were Pa nzer-Abteilu ttg 503 
Left-facing silhouette of Tiger 
or King Tiger tank, depending 
on equipment of particular 
companies, crudely cut out, on 
left side of Feldmiitze: 1943- 
44. 

Death’s-head badges seem 
also to have been occasionally 
added to the left side of M1940 
Feldmiitzen, with no obvious 
significance 

WAFFEN-SS UNIFORM 

The SS equivalent of the black 
Panzer uniform appeared in 
the immediate pre-war years 
with the addition of armoured 
car companies to the recon¬ 
naissance units of the SS- 
Verfugungstruppcn. 
Photographs are rare; and it is 
hard to tell if initial issue was 
from Army stocks, or reveals 
the differences normally asso¬ 
ciated with SS manufacture. 
The most noticeable difference 
in wartime photographs and 
examples is the smaller size of 
the lapels; in many, but far 
from all cases, their rounded 
corners; and a vertical, rather 
than slanted front closure to 
the jacket. Most SS jackets also 
retain the single-piece back 
panel rather than the central 
vertical back seam found in 
many Army jackets. 

This is a vexed question; and 
the variety of detail difference 
found in photographs suggests 
that it is vain to try to draw any 
rigid conclusions. Many, but 
not all, officers’ privately tai¬ 
lored jackets show the small 
rounded lapels; many, hut not 
all other ranks' jackets also 
show this feature; but other 
photographs of all ranks show 
collar and lapels identical to 
Army issue, in conjunction 


with the more vertical closure. 

The same lack of uniformity 
applies to the early use of 
Army-style pink piping round 
the collar, and the collar patch¬ 
es, of SS jackets. Some pre-war 
and 1940 photographs clearly 
show the absence of any collar 
or patch piping. Others show 
pink-piped patches worn on 
apparently unpiped collars by 
men of the reconnaissance unit 
of the ‘Leibstandarte SS Adolf 
Hitler’; and in this unit there 
were at least individual exam¬ 
ples of NCOs wearing silver 
collar Tresse on the black jacket. 
At least one pre-war photo¬ 
graph shows an officer of the 
‘Germania’ regiment’s recce 
element wearing silver cord 
piping round the collar of his 
black jacket, and the usual sil¬ 
ver-corded collar patches. 

It is safe to state that by the 
time that Panzer units were 
fielded by the expanding 
Waffen-SS formations in 1941 - 
42 the pattern was generally 
established which would per¬ 
sist throughout the war: other 
ranks and NCOs wore the 
black jacket without collar pip¬ 


ing, and with conventional, 
unpiped collar patches; officers 
wore both collars and patches 
edged with silver cord. The 
only major exception to this 
practice appears to have been 
SS-Pz. Regt. 5 in the ‘Wiking’ 
Division, where pink-piped 
collars and patches seem gen¬ 
erally to have been worn by 
both other ranks and officers, 
at least until late 1943 and pos¬ 
sibly thereafter. 

There seem to have been no 
significant differences between 
the black Feldhose of Army and 
Waffen-SS manufacture. Late 
examples of the latter have the 
two-button flap on the front 
pockets, and external belt loops. 

Insignia 

At least one photograph of an 
armoured car crewman in 
France, 1940, with the SS- 
Vcrfugungs-Division shows 
the absence of collar patches; 
but normally, from the mid- 
1930s, the standard SS patches 
were applied to the black jacket 
— silver-grey on black SS 
runes on the right collar (or the 
SS jawed death’s-head in the 


armoured element of what 
became 3. SS-Pz.-Div. 
‘Totenkopf’); rank patches in 
silver-grey braid/white-metal 
on black on the left; officers’ 
equivalent patches in silver on 
black, with silver cord edging. 

The SS shoulder straps of 
branch and rank as worn on the 
black jacket resembled Army 
straps in design. Other ranks 
wore black woollen straps 
piped pink at the edges; senior 
NCOs, black straps piped pink 
and edged with silver Tresse, 
with appropriate white-metal 
rank ‘pips’. Officers' straps dif¬ 
fered in having the SS double 
underlay: Waffenjarhe pink, over 
black. The usual silver ‘Russia 
braid' strap facings bore yel- 
low-mcta! rank 'pips’. The 
armoured elements of what 
became 1. SS-Pz.-Div. 
‘Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler’ 
wore a central shoulder strap 
cypher: 'LAI f entwined, in 
yellow-metal for officers, 
white-metal for senior NCOs, 
and pink for other ranks. From 
1940 black slip-over loops 
were provided hearing the 
other ranks' cypher, rather than 
embroidery directly on to the 
black wool strap. 

The SS national insignia, 
with the longest feather in the 
centre of the wing, was worn 
on the upper left sleeve of the 
black jacket; it is found in sev¬ 
eral qualities — machine- 
woven in silver-grey, more 
crudely machine-embroidered 
in silver-grey, and (often 
superbly) hand-embroidered 
in silver thread for officers. 
The full range of appropriate 
SS divisional cuff-titles were 
applied to the black jacket: 
3.2cm black fabric bands with 
silver edging top and bottom, 
bearing titles machine-woven, 
machine-embroidered or 
hand-embroided in silver-grey, 
matt grey or silver Gothic, 
block, or (in the case of 1. SS- 
Pz-Div. ‘LAI I' and 12. SS-Pz- 
Div. ‘Hitleijugend’) Suttcrlin 
script. 


Headgear 

Early armoured car units were 
issued the Schutzmiitze. This 
bore special badges: a large SS 
national insignia, above a 
death’s-head, rather crudely 
machine-embroidered in sil¬ 
ver-grey on black. 
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SS-Rottenfiihrer of SS-Pz-Regt.5, 
5.SS-Pz-Div. Wilting’, law 1943. 
He still treats a pink soutache round 
the death’s-head badge on his 
SchifFchen field cap; note also silrer 
braid junior NCO chevrons on lift 
sleeve only, beneath SS national 
insignia; and ‘Witting’ cuff-title. The 
most noticeable feature is the pink 
Army-style piping around the collar, 
and edging the SS collar patches. 
H hile not entirely limited to this regi¬ 
ment, it was a feature seldom seen in 
other units after 1940; the only sur¬ 
viving example of pink-piped patches 
seen by the authors were identified /•> 
the ’Germania' regiment, and arc 
therefore probably early in date. The 
4mm hand of pink braid across the 
butt of the shoulder strap identifies a 
volunteer for less than 12 years' ser¬ 
vice. 


A black version of the 
M1934 SS field cap — 
Feldmiitze (SchifFchen) a.Art 
— had been manufactured 
since 1936 for wear with the 
black SS uniform of that peri¬ 
od; and some photographs 
show it in use by WafFen-SS 
armoured personnel, e.g. by 
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the ‘LSSA1T armoured car unit 
in the Balkans, 1941. It differed 
from the Army field cap in hav¬ 
ing a low front and (in at least 
some examples) a top fold oft- 
set right, but had a turn-up 
with a cut-out front. A white- 
metal button embossed with a 
death’s-head was sewn to the 
front of the turn-up; a white 
machine-embroidered SS 
eagle on a black triangular 
backing was sewn to the left 
side of the turn-up immediate¬ 
ly behind the cut-out. From 

1939 the addition of a 
Waffenfarbe soutache was 
ordered. 

Officers did not have an 
authorised field cap prior to 
December 1939. Many, how¬ 
ever, had obtained Army offi¬ 
cers’ Ml938 caps (including 
the black variant) and replaced 
the cockade with the white- 
metal SS death’s-head from a 
service cap. (Partial Army 
insignia, particularly the Army 
eagle national insignia, were 
not uncommon on SS officers’ 
uniform items during the early 
war years, when the Waffen-SS 
was expanding rapidly, and 
many Army officers were 
transferring into the service.) 
In December 1939 they were 
ordered to obtain by 1 January 

1940 the new Feldmiitze 
(SchifFchen) fur Fiihrer. 
Produced in black for 
armoured officers, this fol¬ 
lowed the shape of the 
Luftwaffe equivalent, i.e. the 
turn-up had a smooth curve to 
the upper edge and did not 
have a frontal cut-out. The 
turn-up edge was piped silver. 
(An order of November 1940 
changed this piping to white 
for all below general officer 
rank, but was generally 
ignored.) A machine-woven 


SS-Ultterscharfuhrer of l/SS-Pz- 
Regt.3 ‘Totenkopf commanding a 
PzKpfiv V Panther in Russia; lltc 
AusfA cupola dates the photo not ear¬ 
lier than autumn 1943. He wears 
good examples of the SchifFchen and 
the Feldjacke, the latter with notice¬ 
ably small, rounded lapels (the right 
one /tearing the division’s Totenkopf 
patch) and vertical front closure. The 
divisional cuff-title can be seen on the 
left forearm. Note also the headset, 
throat microphones, and a whistle- 
cord passingfrom a button beneath the 
right collar point and inside the jacket 
to the lift internal pocket. The Winter 
1941/42 Medal ribbon is stitched in 
the lapel buttonhole. 





silver on black SS national 
insignia was worn on the front 
of the crown, and a death’s- 
head on the front of the turn¬ 
up, the latter enclosed by a 
Waffenfarbe soutache. 

In November 1940 the other 
ranks’ equivalent was ordered 
into use. This Feldmutze 
(Schiffchen) n.Art differed 
from the officers’ model only 
in having an unpiped turn-up, 
and in the quality of the 


insignia, which were machine- 
woven in silver-grey (later, 
matt grey). The soutache was 
ordered out of use in 
September 1942. 

In October 1943 the Waffen- 
SS followed the Army in 
replacing the ‘little boat’ field 
cap with the Ml 943 
Einheitsfeldmiitze; the earlier 
issue could be retained until 
worn out. Produced in black 
for Panzer troops, the Ml943 


cap was identical in cut to the 
Army type. (Very late models 
have only a single button fas¬ 
tening the front of the turn¬ 
up). It was piped silver around 
the crown seam for officers. 

Initially the same insignia 
were worn as on the 
Schiffchen, but with the 
death’s-head on the front of 
the crown and the eagle on the 
left side of the turn-up. Later 
model caps had the depth of 
the turn-up reduced in front, 
so that both insignia could be 
worn on the crown. 
Subsequently single-piece 


W 'qffen-SS Panzer other ranks' 
Ml 943 cap in black wool. The 
insignia are machine-woven BeVo 
quality, in silver-grey on a single black 
artificial silk backing shaped as a 
truncated triangle. The turn-up isfas¬ 
tened by the usual pair of pebbled alu¬ 
minium buttons; there are no ventila¬ 
tion grommets on this late cap. 
(Photo: Tom Reives). 

insignia of reduced size were 
produced: a small eagle above a 
small death’s-head, machine- 
embroidered or machine- 
woven in matt grey on a trun¬ 
cated triangular black backing. 
There was no officers’ silver 
equivalent. In practice the 
application of insignia showed 
many variations, including the 
use of metal badges from ser¬ 
vice caps, or combinations of 
metal and cloth badges. 

General service headgear 

As in the Army, the only field- 
grey headgear tolerated for 
wear with the black uniform 
were service caps and ‘old style’ 
field caps. 

The officer’s Dienstmutze 
had a field-grey crown, black 
velvet band, black vulcanised 
fibre peak, doubled silver chin 
cords secured by 13mrn peb¬ 
bled white-metal buttons, and 
white-metal insignia: the SS 
eagle pinned to the crown, and 
the SS jawed death’s-head to 
the band. Initially all officers 
below general rank wore white 
piping at the crown seam and 
band edges. On 10 May 1940 
cap piping in Waffenfarbe was 
authorised, only for the order 
to be rescinded on 5 
November 1940. However, 
large numbers of caps piped in 
Waffenfarbe, including Panzer 
pink, continued to be worn 
throughout the war. 

The other ranks' model of 

'Officer’s old style field cap’ in field- 
grey gabardine with black band, flex¬ 
ible black leather peak, and 
Waffenfarbe piping (here in Panzer 
pink), as acquired by many Waffien- 
SS officers although not a regulation 
headgear. The aluminium SS eagle is 
bent by the rough handling it has 
received. In place of the normal alu¬ 
minium death's-head this cap has a 
most interesting personal modifica¬ 
tion: an embroidered silver badge 
which appears to have been cutfrom a 
left-hand collar patch as worn by 
some officers during the early expan¬ 
sion of the Totenkopfverbande. It is 
tempting to identify the cap to SS- 
Pz-Regt.3 ‘Totenkopf. (Photo: Tom 
Reeves). 







the peaked service cap, basical¬ 
ly a walking-out headgear only, 
was sometimes seen worn in 
the field by NCOs. It resem¬ 
bled the officer’s cap in all but 
quality, and in having a black 
leather chin strap in place of 
the cords. The metal insignia 
were often matt grey. 

More popular for field use 
was the Ml938 Feldmutze fur 
Untcrfuhrer, or NCOs’ field 
cap, the SS equivalent of the 
Army’s ‘old style field cap’. In 
practice it was very often worn, 
by officers as well as senior 
NCOs, throughout the war, 
although officially replaced by 
the later ‘boat-shaped’ and ‘ski- 
cap’ field caps already 
described. It resembled the 
service cap in shape, though 
with a smaller crown, and a 
flexible peak covered with 


field-grey cloth. It had no stiff¬ 
ening, cords, strap or buttons. 
Piping was officially white, but 
examples piped in Waffenfarbe 
continued to be seen through¬ 
out the war. The usual insignia 
were worn in white-metal, but 
woven or embroidered 
insignia taken from other uni¬ 
form items were often seen 
replacing, or in conjunction 
with, the metal badges. 

LUFTWAFFE UNIFORM 

The Army black vehicle uni¬ 
form was issued to appropriate 
personnel of the Luftwaffe's 
Regiment ‘General Goring’ 
during 1937, when a Panzer- 
Spah-Zug (armoured car 
troop) was formed within 8. 
Kradschutzen-Kompanie of 
III/Wach-Batallion ‘General 
Goring’. This sub-unit seems 


to have been disbanded in 
November 1938. When the 
new Brigade ‘Hermann 
Goring' was formed in France 
in summer 1942 it included 
III/Schutzen-Regiment ‘HG’ 
comprising motorcycle, 
armoured engineer, anti-tank 
and tank companies numbered 
10 to 13. Enlargement to divi¬ 
sional establishment in 
October 1942 created a two- 
battalion Panzer regiment. 

Insignia worn on the Army 
uniform between 1937 and 
1942 were as follows. 
Conventional shoulder straps 
of rank were worn with the 
white Waffenfarbe piping or 
underlay identifying 

‘Hermann Goring’ units; but 
individual examples of shoul¬ 
der straps with pink piping or 
underlay are described. Collar 


patches were black, rhomboid 
in shape, and bore white-metal 
death’s-heads exactly as on 
Army uniform, but were piped 
white round the edges. The 
jacket collar was piped white — 

Group of armoured officers of 
[hnzerdivision ‘Hermann Goring’, 
probably in Sicily, summer 1943. All 
wear the white-piped collar patches 
supposedly replaced by short solid 
white itatches by the order of the previ¬ 
ous winter. Two, including Lt. Musil 
of the Panzer-Pionier-Kompanic 
(left), wear the Feldjacke with 
Luftwaffe blue-grey service uniform 
breeches and top boots — a combina¬ 
tion not seen in the Army or Waffen- 
SS, to the authors' knowledge. All 
wear the Luftwaffe officer's service 
dress cap. The two at left wear the blue 
‘General Goring' cuff-title with silver 
edges and (iothic lettering, supposedly 
replaced by the block-lettered 
'Hermann Goring' title by the order 
of May 1942, effective that August. 
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perhaps edged instead with sil¬ 
ver cord by some officers. The 
Luftwaffe form of the national 
eagle and swastika insignia was 
worn on the right breast, ini¬ 
tially in grey-white (or silver) 
on blue-grey backing, later 
manufactured specially on 
black backing. The ‘General 
Goring’ cuff-title was worn on 
the right forearm, being offi¬ 
cially replaced from August 
1942 with the ‘Hermann 
Goring’ title (though the earli¬ 
er title was often retained, par¬ 
ticularly by officers). 

At approximately the time of 
the formation of the division in 
late 1942 the collar patches 
were ordered changed. The 
new patch was of the same 
dimensions as the standard 
Luftwaffe style, solid white, 
but still with the pin-on white- 
metal death’s-head. 

An order of 4 January 1943 
required that the division’s 
white collar patches be piped 
round the edges in arm-of-ser- 
vicc Waffenfarbe: i.e. pink for the 
armoured units. This was 
rescinded on 2 April 1943, and 
it is unlikely that it was ever 
implemented on any scale. 
Henceforward plain white 
patches would be worn, ann- 
of-service Waffenfarbe replacing 
‘HG’ white on the shoulder 
straps only. 

In January 1944 an order to 
the division as a whole forbade 
the use of the over-visible 
white collar patches on field 
uniforms; and during 1944-45 
photographs show many 
armoured personnel wearing 
the white-metal death’s-head 
pinned directly to the collar of 
the black jacket. Late photo¬ 
graphs also show many jackets 
lacking the white collar piping. 

Generally it should be noted 
that these complex orders 
coincided not only with peri¬ 
ods when the division was 
heavily engaged at the front, 
often dispersed; but also with 
an influx of Army Panzer per¬ 
sonnel to build the new forma¬ 
tion, and a consequent short¬ 
age of regulation uniforms and 
insignia. Photographs show 
combinations of Army and 
‘HG’ Panzer features worn 
together. Generalising from 
the particular is unwise with 
regard to 'Hermann Goring’ 
uniform practice. 


His Majesty’s Canadian 
Regiment of Fencible 
Infantry, 1803~16 (l) 

ROBERT HENDERSON” 


I n 1984 a small group of re-enactors from Eastern 
Ontario decided to recreate the Canadian Fencibles 
— a regiment which overcame early difficulties to 
prove itself, during the War of 1812-14, the equal of 
British line regiments by helping defeat United States 
forces at Chateauguay, Crysler’s Farm, Lacolle Mills 
and Lake Champlain. The group has achieved a very 
high standard of appearance and demonstration skills; 
and their uniforms and equipment arc entirely rele¬ 
vant to the British infantry as a whole during the 
greater part of the Napoleonic Wars. In this first article 
the author discusses the history of the Canadian 
Fencibles. 


Headgear 

The use of the Schutzmiitze 
with Luftwaffe insignia in 
1937-38 has been described, 
but no photographic record is 
known to the authors. 

From the re-formation and 
rapid expansion of armoured 
units in 1942-43 the normal 
field headgear was a black 
Feldmutze of Luftwaffe cut 
(i.e. identical to the Waffen-SS 
M1940), with the Luftwaffe 
eagle on the front of the crown 
in grey-white, officially on 
black backing but very often on 
Luftwaffe blue-grey; and a red- 
black-white cockade boss on 
the front of the turn-up. The 
turn-up was piped silver for 
officers, who had silver 
embroidered insignia. The 
equivalent Army caps, includ¬ 
ing examples with retained 
Army insignia, were not 
uncommon. 

The use of a black M1943 
Einheitsfeldmutze with simi¬ 
lar insignia — presumably 
often with the single-button 
turn-up fastening found on 
many such Luftwaffe caps — is 
presumed; but the photo¬ 
graphic record for the last 
months of the war is scanty. 
When it was worn, the 
Luftwaffe eagle was sometimes 
applied alone, for lack of space 
for the cockade. The 
Schiffchen style was certainly 
still being worn in Italy in 
1944. 

Officers and senior NCOs 
were often photographed in 
the Luftwaffe peaked service 
cap. This had a grey-blue 
crown, ribbed black band, 
black moulded fibre peak; sil¬ 
ver cords and silver piping for 
officers; a black chin strap and 
white piping for NCOs. The 
Luftwaffe national insignia, 
and the Luftwaffe cockade 
with winged wreath, were dis¬ 
played on crown and band, in 
silver hand-embroidery for 
officers and in grey pressed 
metal for NCOs. Mil 
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O n 8 August 1803, orders 
were issued from the War 
Office to Col. Thomas Peter 
permitting him to raise one of 
four Fencible Regiments 
approved for the defence of 
British North America. 
Though the New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Royal 
Newfoundland Fencible 
Regiments were to be raised 
from within the colonics, both 
Peter and Lord Hobart, 
Secretary at War and for the 
Colonies, had different plans 
for the Canadian Regiment. 

The implementation of the 
Passenger’s Act that same year 
had halted emigration from 
Scotland. Thousands of emi¬ 
grants were left stranded with¬ 
out any means of support. The 
decision was taken to raise the 
Canadian Fencibles from this 
displaced population. 

However, by the time recruit¬ 
ing parties arrived in the 
Highlands many of the strand¬ 
ed emigrants were being pro¬ 
vided for through local initia¬ 
tives. With their original 
recruiting strategy bankrupt, 
many recruiting agents and 
officers turned to deception 
and trickery to fill the regi¬ 
ment’s ranks. 

On 27 June 1804 the regi¬ 
ment, 700 strong, marched 
into Glasgow. Shuffling 
through a heavy rain, without 
uniforms or arms, and fol¬ 
lowed by over 1500 depen¬ 
dents, the men were not an 


inspiring sight. Poor housing, 
idleness, and the lack of sup¬ 
plies reduced the corps’ morale 
and discipline to a minimum. 
The situation was made worse 
by the presence of English, 
Welsh and North American 
officers who were unable to 
speak Gaelic, creating mistrust 
and suspicion among the rank 
and file. Even an officer’s sim¬ 
plest commands had to be 
translated by his sergeants 
before his men could under¬ 
take the order. 

As conditions worsened, 
rumours spread that the regi¬ 
ment was to be sold to the East 
India Company. On 7 August 
1804 the regiment was ordered 
to march to the Isle ofWight to 
take up winter quarters. Since 
the Isle of Wight was a major 
embarkation point for India, 
the worst fears of the recruits 
seemed about to be realized. 
Many men refused to obey 
orders, some in a ‘very unsol- 
dicr-likc and unsubmissive 
manner’ 1 ' 1 . On the morning of 
22 August, after days of minor 
disobedience, the regiment 
was ordered to begin its march. 
As the first division stepped off, 
many of the men broke ranks 
and the regiment dissolved into 
an unruly mob. 

The War Office had had 
enough of the regiment’s prob¬ 
lems, and disbanded it in 
September. The courts martial 
that followed the mutiny 
determined that: ‘...since they 






Men drilling in civilian clothes: from 
Symptoms of Drill, published in 
1804. When the regiment arrived in 
Glasgow in early summer 1804 the 
officers had proper regimentals, and 
sergeants and corporals had red coats, 
white knee breeches and varnished 
hats. The rank and file wore their own 
clothes, and were issued wooden poles 
for drill. The appearance of these 
ragged Highlanders carrying sticks 
attracted mockery from the locals, and 
far from improving discipline parades 
only increased the discontent of the 
reemits. (Canadian Park Service) 

were neither uniformed nor 
armed they were not subject to 
that military discipline they 
urn'llt otherwise have accept- 
ed-’O 

In June 1805 the Quebec 
Gazette reported the arrival in 
Canada of Lt. Col. David 
Shank along with other 
Canadian Fencible officers, 
and announced their intention 
to reform the regiment. 
Although the ranks of the 
Canadian Regiment were dis¬ 
banded after the mutiny the 
corps remained on the Army 
Establishment, and Col. Peter 
was given permission to 
reform it in the Canadas. 
Disheartened by the initial fail¬ 
ure of his regiment, Peter took 
little part in its rebirth. Instead, 
almost all his duties were thrust 
upon Shank. A veteran of the 
American Revolution and for¬ 
mer lieutenant-colonel of the 
Queen’s Rangers in the 1790s, 
the 48-ycar-old Shank had the 
experience to meet the task, but 
his age began to affect his per¬ 
formance. By 1810 Maj. Gen. 
Francis, Baron de Rottenburg 
would report Shank ‘unfit to 
form a new Regiment of that 
Description’ 131 . 

Second attempt 
After the officers’ arrival, 
recruiting parties were dis¬ 
patched throughout Upper 
and Lower Canada. In Lower 
Canada (Quebec) the inability 
of officers and their Gaelic 
sergeants to speak French kept 
recruits to a trickle. In Upper 
Canada (Ontario), Shank and 
his fellow North American 
officers soon found that their 
former sergeants and privates 
had turned to agriculture; and 

Lt. Col. David Shank in the uniform 
of the Queen's Rangers, c.1800. His 
coal is dark green faced with black in 
Rifles fashion, but its cut and the 
arrangement of the silver lace follows 
line officer’s style. (Royal Ontario 
Museum) 







The Regimental Colour of the 
Canadian Fencibles survives, as does 
the King’s Colour: both are displayed 
in the Canadian War Museum. Each 
is silk and measures 6ft. x 6fi.6ins. 
The Regimental Colour is yellow, 
with the title ‘CANADIAN. FEN- 
CIBLE. INFANTRY.’ in black on 
white scrolls, surrounded by the royal 
stem bearing thistles, shamrocks and 
wild roses embroidered in natural 
colours. The King's Colour (see colour 
photograph) is a Union Flag with a 
central blue medallion charged with the 
Royal Cypher. Each has a narrow red 
sleeve for the staff. (Canadian War 
Museum) 


Scottish immigrants from 
other previously disbanded 
Highland corps showed little 
interest in the fledgling regi¬ 
ment. The regiment’s misfor¬ 
tunes in Glasgow, which were 
common knowledge in the 
colonies 141 , must have con¬ 
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tributed to the negative appeal 
of the corps. Despite all of this, 
the regiment persevered and 
slowly drew recruits. After a 
year Shank reported back to 
Peter that the regiment’s 
strength was a little under a 
hundred men. ‘It is now I think 
possible to raise the Regiment 
partially.’ 151 

With recruits slowly coming 
in, Shank was faced with a 
dilemma not unfamiliar to the 
Canadian Fencibles. Although 
the regiment was on the Army 
Establishment, it had not been 
officially embodied. This state 
of limbo left recruits without 
uniforms, arms or pay. 
Disappointed with this treat¬ 
ment, several of the recruits 
not unnaturally deserted. 
Fearing the complete break¬ 
down of military discipline, 
Shank ordered the issue of 
about 200 suits of the late 
Queen’s Rangers’ clothing to 
the men. This stop-gap mea¬ 
sure proved ineffective to stem 
the rate of desertion. The only 
solution to the regiment’s dete¬ 
riorating state was embodi¬ 
ment. 

On 22 June 1807 the US 
frigate Chesapeake was stopped 
and boarded by the Royal 
Navy. Searching for deserters, 
the British removed part of the 
Chesapeake’s crew and pressed 
some into service. This inci¬ 
dent shook Anglo-American 
relations, already embittered, 
and brought both countries to 
the brink of war. Unprepared 
for hostilities. Sir James Craig, 
commander-in-chicf of British 
forces in the Canadas, took 
swift measures to improve the 
colonies’ defences. Suffering 
from a shortage of regular 
troops, Craig asked for and 
received permission for the 
embodiment of the now 200- 
strong Canadian Regiment. 

While international tensions 
on this occasion soon subsided, 
the fortunes of the regiment 
continued to improve. 
Competing recruiting parties 

The 5th Regiment of Foot drilling at 
Fort George, Upper Canada: by 
Surgeon Walsh, 1806. Between 
1805 and 1811 recruiting parties of 
the Canadian Fencibles operated from 
Fort George: and in late 1815 the reg¬ 
iment formed the fort's garrison, 
remaining there until ordersfor its dis¬ 
bandment arrived in May 1816. 
(Canadian Park Service) 




Canadian Fencibles recruiting notice 
in the Quebec Gazette, 9 April 
1807; a French language version was 
also published. Besides the bounty, 
joining the Fencibles had two attrac¬ 
tions: the option of enlistingjbr limited 
service of seven years; and safety from 
overseas postings to Europe or the dis¬ 
ease-ridden West Indies. Fencible 
corps were Regular regiments confined 
to service in a given geographical area, 
in this case America. (National 
Library of Canada) 

from the New Brunswick 
Fencibles were barred from the 
Canadas in 1808. Accom¬ 
panying this, measures were 
taken to change the 'foreign' 
image of the regiment. Sons of 
prominent French and English 
Canadian families were com¬ 
missioned as officers. In addi¬ 
tion. more Canadians received 
the rank of sergeant. Familiar 
faces and names, speaking their 
language, made joining the 
Canadian Regiment more 
attractive to potential recruits. 
With the economy faltering 
and war on the horizon, 
recruits began to swell the regi¬ 
ment’s ranks. By the outbreak 
of war in 1812 the regiment’s 
strength was 700 uniformed, 


Pan of a page from the Description 
Book of Capt. Hall’s company, March 
1814. Each entry records the details of 
a volunteer, eg. John (sic) Bourbon, 
25 years old, 5ft.6ins. tall, fair com¬ 
plexion, blue eyes, brown hair,from the 
parish of Loretle, Lower Canada, a 
labourer, enlisted 27 February 1809 at 
Amherstt (sic). The names of franco¬ 
phone reemits are all partially angli¬ 
cised in these records. (National 
Archives of Canada) 


NOTICE. 

Wantedfor Hit MaleJly’j Canadian Fe.ncible Regiment, commanded 
by BRIGADIER GENERAL THOMAS PETER, now raijing in 
Canad.it io ferve in America and not clfcvohcrc. 

A FEW young men willing to engage for feven years, in terms of a late 
Aft of Parliament. If under the age of Eighteen years, the 
difFerence’betwcen that, and the Aftual Age of the recruit to be added to 
the above Period of fervice. 

Now is your time loyal Canadians to {hew yourfelves worthy of the 
glorious confhitution under which you enjoy fo much ffiappinefs. The 
Lieutenant Colonel requeils that none will offer Ihemfelves but Canadians ; 
the fons and relations of aftual fettlers in the Canadas, or other Brit UR 
American Colonies, and natural born fubjeQs, as none of a different dis- 
cription will be acceptable or fought after. Every man who inlilts will 
receive a bounty of Five Pounds, and fix pence flerling appropriated ac¬ 
cording to the Recruiting [nftruffionj. No man will betaken who is above 
thirty years of age, or under five feet three inches high. Such a$ are 
qualified to aft as non-commiffioned Officers, and who prove themfelves 
intelligent and aftive.may expect fpeedy promotion, and all may red adored 
of the bell uf 3 ge, and will receive every advantage granted to His Majefty’s 
Forces in this Country. — Application to be made to Lieut. Colonel 
Sh a rue at Three Rivers, or to the different Recruiting Parties in the Coun¬ 
try. 

GOD SAFE THE KING. 

Quebec, pth. April , 1807 

armed and equipped men. immigrants who had chosen to sergeants continued to be pre- 

Composition leave the United States after dominantly Scottish: of the 29 

The Canadian Fencibles the American Revolution, sergeants, 16 were Scots, six 
entered the war as a patchwork Other foreigners in the regi- Canadian, five ‘foreign’, and 
of soldiers from differing eth- ment included men born in two Irish, 
nic backgrounds. The 1810 Prussia, Finland, Bermuda and The 1814 muster role of 
Inspection Returns show South America. The remainder Capt. Hall’s company of 
recruits of Canadian origin of the regiment was filled by Canadian Fencibles sheds 
constituting the bulk of the recruits born in Scotland more light on the subject of 
regiment (58%). The second (10%), Ireland (8%), and ethnicity. From a company 
largest group (19%) was made England (5%). Because of its strength of 68 men, 47 were 
up of ‘foreign’- born recruits, earlier recruiting attempts in born in British North America 
many of them loyalists or Scotland the regiment’s (43 of them in Lower Canada). 
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The recreated Canadian Fencible 
Regiment take part in the I 75th 
anniversary celebrations of the battle of 
Crysler’s Farm. (CornwallJournal) 

Of that number, 36 possessed 
French last names, along with 
typical French first names but 
with English spellings. In his 
report to the War Office in June 
1810, Isaac Brock suggested 
that training problems in the 
regiment were created by the 
difference in language among 
many of the recruits. 16 ’ By the 
outbreak of the war recruits 
had been conditioned by con¬ 
tinuous drill to respond to the 
English orders of their officers. 

THE WA R OF 1812 

The American declaration of 
war on 18June 1812 left British 
military officials in the 
Canadas in a very precarious 
position. With only 5,600 
Regulars to defend a border 
over 1,500 miles long, the suc¬ 
cessful defence of Canada 
seemed impossible. To over¬ 
come the shortfall in manpow¬ 
er two new Colonial corps, the 
Glengarry Light Infantry 
Fencibles and the Canadian 
Voltigeurs, were quickly raised 
in 1812. To speed their forma¬ 
tion the Canadian Regiment 
transferred several officers and 
experienced sergeants to assist 
in recruitment and training. In 
addition to the new corps, an 
elite group of Regulars was 
assembled in the colonies. 
Adhering to the General Order 
of 30 June 1812, the Canadian 
Grenadier and Light Infantry 
companies were combined 
with the Hank companies of the 
other Regular regiments in 
Lower Canada to form a Flank 
Battalion. Under the direction 


Executions at La Prairie, 1812-13: 
a cartoon which includes chillingly 
convincing details of a military execu¬ 
tion of the day, with the victim kneel¬ 
ing on his coffin behind an open grate. 
Lesser punishments which could be 
inflicted on men of the Fencibles 
included transportation to Australia, 
transfer to a line regiment, or the lash. 
One deserter was ordered ‘to be 
marked [tattooed] on the left side, two 
inches below the arm pit, with the let¬ 
ter D, such letter not to be less than 
half an inch long.' In January 1812 
the Canadian Fencibles were criti- 
ciseil by Florse Guards for the ‘fre¬ 
quency of punishment’ in the corps. 
The soldiers waiting to be executed 
seem to wear a ‘pork-pie’ style of for¬ 
age cap. (National Archives of 
Canada) 







of Maj. Gen. Dc Rottenburg, 
this elite battalion took up its 
post south of Montreal to 
check any American thrust 
from Lake Champlain. 

Increased American activity 
on the upper St. Lawrence 
River in the fall of 1812 consid¬ 
erably alarmed military offi¬ 
cials. Being the only supply 
link with Upper Canada, the 
St. Lawrence had to be protect¬ 
ed. For the safety of supply 
flotillas travelling the river a 
Canadian Fencible company 
was dispatched to perform as 
marines. Along with these 
duties the Canadian Regiment 
was called upon early in the war 
to provide militia administra¬ 
tors and instructors, to act as 
artificers and assist the Royal 
Artillery. 

Lake Champlain 

In July 1813 it was decided that 
British forces in Lower Canada 
would take the offensive on 
Lake Champlain. It was hoped 
that a diversionary offensive 
would provide some relief to 


the hard-pressed forces in 
Upper Canada. With little over 
1,000 Regulars, including the 
Canadian Grenadier and Light 
companies, a flotilla of sloops 
and gunboats sailed out on to 
Lake Champlain on 29 July. 
Two days later Plattsburg, New 
York, was easily captured and 
its fortifications and stores 
destroyed. Detachments 
torched blockhouses, barracks 
and storehouses all along the 
lake. Even Burlington, 
Vermont, which contained sev¬ 
eral thousand troops, was fired 
upon. When the flotilla 
returned north it brought with 
it nine American vessels, most 
containing stores for the 
American army. 

The Canadian Regiment’s 
service changed dramatically in 
late 1813 as the American cam¬ 
paign focused on Montreal. 
The capture of Montreal 
would cut off Upper Canada 
and starve it into submission. 
To accomplish this the 
Americans decided on a two¬ 


pronged attack. An army of 
10,000 men under Gen. James 
Wilkinson prepared to descend 
the St. Lawrence on Montreal 
from Lake Ontario, while 
another 5,000 Americans 
under Gen. Wade Hampton 
marched north from Platts- 
burg. Instead of taking the tra¬ 
ditional Richelieu River inva¬ 
sion route, Hampton chose to 
move down the less defended 
Chateauguay River. 
Chateauguay 

Warned of the American 
advance on his position, Lt. 
Col. Charlcs-Michel dc 
Salaberry ordered his small 
force of 300 to fortify them¬ 
selves with felled trees and 
entrenchments. Behind their 
abattis the Canadian 
Regiment’s Light company, 
two Voltigeur companies, and a 
group of Sedentary Militia pre¬ 
pared to meet Hampton’s 
army. On 25 October the 
Americans attacked. Lt. 
Pinquet of the Canadian 
Fencibles later wrote to his 


brother: 

We had to contend with two 
thousand infantry and two 
hundred cavalry. We lost no 
time. All of our men fired from 
thirty-five to forty rounds so 
well aimed that the prisoners 
told us next day that every shot 
seem to pass at about the height 
of a man’s breast or head. Our 
company was engaged for 
about three-quarters of an 
hour before reinforcements 

Front and rear vinos of a contempo¬ 
rary regimental surgeon coal — here, 
that of the 75th Regiment. Coats worn 
by surgeons varied from regiment to 
regiment; this example is decorated 
with gold twist braiding on collar, 
breast, pockets, atul in the small of the 
waist (even though the 75th wore sil¬ 
ver metal). The style worn by surgeons 
of the Fencibles is uncertain, but was 
probably the typical plain single- 
breasted type with twist of the ground¬ 
colours. For winter dress single-breast¬ 
ed surgeon's greatcoats were ordered in 
1811. In the rear of this example the 
false pocket flaps corneal three regi¬ 
mental buttons each — oddly, there are 
no buttonholes to expose them. 
(Private collection: Peter Twist) 
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(A) Two Canadian Fencible 
privates in summer dress, 1812. 
Left is a light company man, with 
green wool shako tuft and shoul¬ 
der wings to his jacket; right, a 
battalion company man with 
white-over-red tuft and a tufted 
shoulder strap; the shape atul 
position of jacket pockets also dis¬ 
tinguished the Light company — 
uniform details will be given in 
Part 2 of this series. (Photo:Janice 
Lang) 

(B) Detachment of battalion 
company soldiers of the recreated 
Canadian Fencibles prepare to 
receive cavalry, with their King’s 
and Regimental Colours. 
(Photo: Robin Morris) 
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(C) Detachment of Canadian 
Fendbtes, in greatcoats, with the 
Colours in proofed linen cases 
with brass tops. After the battle at 
Crysler's Farm the American 
Gen. Wilkinson retreated across 
thefrozen St. Lawrence to French 
Mills, opposite Cornwall. When 
he decided to fall back to 
Plattsburg, NY, in February 
1814 four companies of the 
Canadian Fenciiles, and other 
Regulars, crossed the river and 
attacked his rearguard, capturing 
100 sleigli-loads of supplies and 
pursuing the Americans to within 
afew miles of Plattsburg. (Photo: 
Janice Lang) 

(D) A wounded soldier of the 
Catwdian Fencibles being 
brought into hospital. The orderly 
wears the regiment'sfatigue dress, 
a white forage jacket faced yellow 
at collar and cuffs. (Photo: Janice 
Lang) 


came up. The enemy lost about 
five hundred in killed, wound¬ 
ed, and prisoners.’ 171 

With Hampton halted by 
this skirmish with Canadian 
troops on the Chateauguay, it 
was up to Wilkinson to take 
Montreal. By the night of 6 
November Wilkinson had 
descended the St. Lawrence to 
just above the village of 
Ogdcnsburg, New York. There 
he disembarked his army from 
their flotilla of 300 craft and 
marched around Ogdensburg 
to avoid the guns of Fort 
Wellington across the river at 
Prescott. After the empty ves¬ 
sels had passed under the guns 
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The Messines Mines, 

June 1917 


IAN GALLACIIER 


A n explosion which occurred during a severe thun¬ 
derstorm in south-west Belgium on 17 July 1955 
solved in part a mystery of almost forty years’ standing. 
Lightning struck a willow tree at the crossroads of Lc 
Pelegrin near the eastern edge of Plocgsteert Wood. 
The resulting blast was caused by the detonation of 
thousands of pounds of ammonal high explosive. 
There were no injuries; but the blast added yet another 
crater to this area of Belgium which was once part of 
the Ypres Salient, that notorious killing ground of 
nearly a quarter of a million young men. 


of Fort Wellington the army rc- 
einbarked. This delay provided 
valuable time for British and 
Canadian forces to concentrate 
and then check the enemy’s 
advance. 

Crysler’s Farm 
The following day a British 
force arrived at Prescott aboard 
a naval squadron from 
Kingston under Lt. Col. Joseph 
Morrison of the 89th 
Regiment. There the corps of 
observation, which consisted 
of detachments of the 49th and 
the 89th Regiments, was joined 
by a company of Canadian 
Fcncibles, along with detach¬ 
ments of Voltigeurs, artillery 
and militia. Continuing their 
pursuit of Wilkinson, 
Morrison’s force of 850 
engaged the enemy’s rearguard 
near the farm of John Crysler 
on 11 November. After several 
hours of stiff fighting the 
American force of 1.800 retired 
from the field. During the 
course of the battle the 
Canadian Fencible company, in 
conjunction with the flank 
companies of the 49th, made a 
gallant charge on the enemy 
guns. In this engagement the 
detachment of Canadian 
Fencibles lost about 35% of its 
strength in casualties including 
two officers killed. For the 
Americans, the loss of close to 
500 dead, wounded and pris¬ 
oners of war in the Battle of 
Crysler’s Farm, and the news 
of 1 lampion's failure on the 
Chateauguay, convinced 
Wilkinson to abandon the 1813 
campaign. 

Determined to gain a victory- 
over the British, Wilkinson re¬ 
entered Canada from 
Plattsburgearly in 1814. On 30 
March, with 4,000 Americans. 
Wilkinson attacked Lacollc 
Mills, which was defended by 
detachments of the 13th 
Regiment, Royal Marines, and 
militia: 180 men in total. The 
garrison was quickly rein¬ 
forced from Isle Aux Noix, just 
north of Lacollc, and the alarm 
was spread throughout the 
area. 

Lacolle 

The Grenadiers of the 
Canadian Fencibles and a com¬ 
pany of Voltigeurs were 
ordered to the battle. A rapid 
thaw that day had turned most 
roads into rivers, offering the 


Grenadiers and Voltigeurs little 
choice but to wade to the waist 
in icy water. Led by Capt. 
Edward Cartwright, the two 
companies reached the 
beseiged garrison an hour 
before sunset. Perceiving the 
danger the enemy guns posed 
to the garrison, ‘Captain 
Cartwright of the Canadian 
Fencibles with the Grenadiers 
of this Corps and a company of 
Voltigeurs twice charged the 
enemy's guns with great spirit 
and would have procured them 
but for the very great superior¬ 
ity opposed to him.’ 1 "’ With 
night falling, and after suffer¬ 
ing 170 casualties, Wilkinson 
retreated back across the fron¬ 
tier. This was the last engage¬ 
ment of the Canadian 
Regiment. 

A year before its disband¬ 
ment, the York Gazelle reported 
in April 1815: ‘his Excellency 
Lieut. General Sir George 
Murray reviewed the battalion 
of Canadian Fencibles now 
doing duty here, and was 
pleased to express his approba¬ 
tion of their steady discipline 
and soldier-like appearance.’ 0 ' 1 
Much had changed since that 
band of destitute and suspi¬ 
cious Highlanders, lacking 
both uniforms and arms, 
entered Glasgow in the pour¬ 
ing rain eleven years before. 

To be continued: The next 
pari of this series will describe and 
further illustrate the uniforms and 
equipment of the regiment. 


Notes: 

(1) J.M. Bumstcd. The People’s 
Clearances: Highland Emigration to British 
North America. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press 1982, p. 178. 

(2) j. Prcbblc, Mutiny: Highland 
Regiments in Revolt, 174.1-1804. 
London: Seeker and Warburg 1975. 
p. 487. 

(3) PRO. WO27/101, IX- Rottcnburg's 
inspection of the regiment in Quebec, 
28 November 1810. 

(4) NAG. RG8, vol. C-363, P 42. 

(5) NAC. RG8. vol. C-795. p. 46. 

(6) PRO. W027/99. part I. Brock’s 
inspection of the regiment. 25 June 
1810. 

(7) Royal Canadian Military Institute 
Selected Papers from the transactions 
it 11 and 12,1902-1903. 

(8) NAC. RG8, vol. C-1227, p. 55. 

(9) National Library of Canada. York 
Gazette. 29 Apri I 1815. 


A glance at the Nationaal 
Geografisch Instituut of 
Belgium’s Kaart 28, scale 
1:50,000, shows very clearly 
the problem faced in 1917 by 
Gen. Plumer and his British 
Second Army. The Messines 
(Mesen) Ridge, and the man¬ 
made spoil dump of Hill 60 — 
debris from the cutting of the 
railway in the previous century 
— dominated the low swampy 
ground which was held by the 
Allied forces. The Germans 
were secure on this high 
ground, which rises to 150 feet 
near Wytschactc, and with their 
open lines of communication 
and well-constructed concrete 
bunkers had literally got the 
upper hand. 

The Allies had drawn up a 
long-term plan for an attack 
with strictly limited objectives. 
It was to go in over a ten-mile 
front, and the aim was to cap¬ 
ture the ridge and advance one 


to two miles into the enemy’s 
territory. A unique feature of 
this operation was to be the ele¬ 
ment of surprise. This was to 
be achieved by the simultane¬ 
ous explosion of 21 massive 
mines placed in deep tunnels 
under the German forward 
positions. The mines were to 
contain over 500 tons of high 
explosives — more than 20 
tons per mine; and were to be 
placed so as to ensure that max¬ 
imum damage would be 
inflicted. 

It was of course much easier 

Shattered woodland, like this grimly 
characteristic scene at Chateau Wood 
near Ihsschendaele, offered scant cover 
for operations. The scene must have 
Iteen very similar at Spanbroekmolen, 
where the mining was carried out in 
the remains of a small wood. 
Extraordinary measures had to he car¬ 
ried out to prevent enemy observers 
spotting the signs of mining. (Imperial 
War Museum) 
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Underground photographs of mining 
wire almost unknown, so the quality 
of this posed shot is of less importance 
than its existence. It was taken under 
the Somme front prior to the battle of 
Albert; a large chamber has been cut 
into the clean chalk (very different con¬ 
ditions from the clay of the Ypres 
Salient). At lift kneels an officer using 
a geophone listening device. The flare 
is caused by a lamp hung on the chalk 
face just behind the young soldier's 
head. (iWM) 

said than done. Some areas of 
ground, I Iill 60 in particular, 
had been subjected to ceaseless 
mining and counter-mining 
for almost two years. The 
fighting in these galleries ten to 
twenty feet underground had 
resulted in both sides firing 
sometimes two or three cam- 
ouflets a day. These were small 
charges which shook up the 
sub-strata, and were designed 
to blast into enemy galleries; 
they were not intended to 
effect the surface, but gas 
seeped along the narrow pas¬ 
sages and followed into the 
holes blasted by them. 

At ground level, untold 
thousands of shells had 
churned the soil into a morass 
of mud, so much so that in this 
swampy area of Belgium the 
natural drainage had been vir¬ 
tually destroyed. Trenches 
could often go no deeper than 
two feet because of the water; 


their parapets had to be built up 
with sandbag walls in order to 
afford some scant protection 
— and the shelling never 
ceased for long. 

The tunnellers were faced 
with a glutinous, muddy slurry 
which had once been topsoil, 
followed by a belt of sticky 
brownish clay; more silt and 
sand; and at approximately the 
50ft.-60ft. level, a thick seam of 
bluish clay. This was similar to 
‘London clay’, and it was this 
seam which was to offer the 
medium for driving the gal¬ 
leries towards the enemy lines. 

Secrecy was all-important. 


The mines were referred to as 
‘wells in connection with the 
water supply’, and by early 
1916 the deep shafts now in 
existence were prominently 
signposted 'Danger — Deep 
Well'. Clay colour was a major 
worry: any dumps of dark blue 
clay would have clearly indicat¬ 
ed to enemy airmen or to 
observers in balloons that deep 
mining was underway. It was 
therefore moved at night by 
working parties from the 
infantry, and buried in sand¬ 
bags under trench parapets, or 
carried away for distribution 
far behind the lines. 


MINING ME THODS 

The Royal Engineers had six 
tunnelling companies at work 
on the mines. These were the 
171st, 175th, 250th, 1st 

Canadian, 3rd Canadian, and 
1st Australian. Many of the 
men had been miners in civil¬ 
ian life. There were coal miners 
from all parts of Britain in these 
companies; others were ‘hard 
rock’ men from the Cornish tin 
mines and from mineral work¬ 
ings in Australia and Canada, or 
tunnellers who had been 

A ‘clay-kicker 1 , working ‘on the cross'. 
In good conditions a shift could make 
as much as 12ft. of progress. 
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employed on schemes such as 
the London Underground and 
on sewer construction. 

This rush to enlist their spe¬ 
cialist skills meant that in many 
cases less than a month elapsed 
between induction into the 
Army and arrival in the front 
line; and such was their lack of 
formal military training that 
some commanding officers 
thought it only prudent to take 
away their rifles and ammuni¬ 
tion. 

Military mining technology 
had improved since the early 
years of the war. Steel sectioned 
tubing was now available to 
sink shafts through the wettest 
areas of ground, the spoil then 
being dug out of the shafts. 
There were quieter air pumps 
for ventilation; and efficient 
electric lighting plants installed 
and maintained by electrical 
and mechanical sections of the 

Illustrations of gallery and shaft 
entrances and spoil-truck hauling 
arrangements, from Military 
Engineering\fol. IV: Demolitions 
and Mining (London, 1923) — the 
standard manual which consolidated 
the experience of the Great War. 


Royal Engineers. A refined lis¬ 
tening apparatus, the ‘geo¬ 
phone’, had been developed. 
This was not unlike a doctor’s 
stethoscope, and enabled an 
experienced user to determine 
if there was any noise of nearby 
enemy mining or counter¬ 
mining activity, and its proba¬ 
ble direction and distance. 
Despite these advances, how¬ 
ever, mining work remained 
highly labour-intensive. 

Major J. Norton-Griffiths, 
an engineering contractor in 
civil life, introduced the princi¬ 
ple of ‘clay-kicking’ into the 
tunnelling work: this was the 
method successfully employed 
by navvies on many of 
London’s underground 

schemes. It involved the miner 
lying on his back on an angled 
wooden plank with a cross strut 
which afforded leverage 
behind his shoulders. A sharp 
pointed spade was literally 
kicked into the clay by means 
of a crossbar above the blade. 
The clay dislodged by each kick 
was removed by another man 
lying full length beside the 
kicker, and passed back along 


the narrow tunnel to be collect¬ 
ed by other miners for removal. 
Such a method allowed the 
work to progress where nor¬ 
mally there would not have 
been room to swing a pick; and 
in sound clay the tunnellers 
could make progress at up to 12 
feet a shift. 

This was slow and laborious 
work, though; and the order 
was given for the purchase 
from the Stanley I leading and 
Machine Company of 
Nuneaton of two tunnelling 
machines, similar to those used 
on the construction of the 
London ‘Tube’. The tunnel at 
Petit Bois was chosen for the 
experiment; and with enor¬ 
mous labour a machine was 
finally manhandled to the 
shaft, uncrated, assembled and 
lowered 88ft. to the chamber 
which had been readied for it. 

It was switched on, and 
worked perfectly. Cleanly and 
smoothly it began to cut a tun¬ 
nel of six feet in diameter, and 
excited miners began to talk of 
the possibility of actually 
reaching the enemy’s artillery 
lines. In eight hours it cut 16 


feet, the miners following and 
timbering as it went; but trou¬ 
ble arose when it developed a 
tendency to ‘dive’. The efforts 
to counteract this resulted in 
the bursting of its bottom 
hydraulic rams. The machine 
was switched off for repairs, 
and when these had been made 
attempts were made to restart it 
— but in vain: the clay had set¬ 
tled around the tunnelling 
head and held it in a vice-like 
grip. It took many weary hours 
of work before the machine 
was freed and again started. 
This time it cut 18ins. in 20 
minutes before it ground to a 
final halt; and there the ‘great 
shield’ remains to this day, 
rusting away 80ft. beneath the 
fields of Flanders. 

The charges 

Nevertheless, over a period of 
nearly two years the tunnels 
were driven out and under the 
enemy lines, and their firing 
chambers excavated and loaded 
with explosives. Earlier mines 
had been packed with gunpow¬ 
der and guncotton; but this was 
in great demand, particularly 
by the navy, and so the explo- 
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sivc ammonal was tested suc¬ 
cessfully and introduced. This 
had three times the power of 
guncotton, produced fewer 
gases when detonated, and was 
far less liable to premature det¬ 
onation if hit by a stray bullet or 
piece of shrapnel when being 
carried up to the line. 

However, placing it 
remained dangerous and nerve 
racking work. The Official 
History of the Great War observes 
that: ‘The obstinacy and dura¬ 
tion of the underground war¬ 
fare in the preparation of these 
mines, the depth and length of 
the galleries driven, the weight 
of the charges laid, and the 
length of the time they 
remained tamped and wired, 
makes this mining offensive 
the most notable undertaken in 
conjunction with any battle or 
campaign of the war.’ 

Once loaded, the explosive 
had to be ‘tamped’ into posi¬ 
tion. This ensured that the 
force of the explosion travelled 
upwards, and not back along 
the tunnel — the easiest line of 
resistance. It was done by pack¬ 
ing it in with substantial walls 
of sandbags, often braced in 
position with cross timbers, all 
of this work calling for a great 
deal of physical effort in a very 
confined space. Firing circuits 
were installed as the mines 
were loaded; in some cases, 
such as the two mines under 
Hill 60, ‘back-up’ circuits were 
provided. Hill 60 had three cir¬ 
cuits; its load of ammonal was 
in watertight tins, and 60 deto¬ 
nators were placed in situ. The 
officers in charge of the tun¬ 
nelling companies had to carry 
out regular checks on the elec¬ 
trical resistance of the circuits, 
and inevitably as the months 
went by they began to get dete¬ 
riorating results. 

This added to the worries of 
the tunnelling officers, for 
work was proceeding apace on 
training the infantry and stock¬ 
piling ammunition for the day 
of the attack. A month previ¬ 
ously Gen. Plumer, command¬ 
ing the Second Army, had con¬ 
fidently promised Field 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig that 
the attack would go in on 7 
June 1917 as planned; he was 
determined that the timetable 
should be met, and that metic¬ 
ulous planning, and stockpil¬ 
ing of shells and equipment, 


Plan and elevation of the chambers of 
the St. Eloi mine. There were three 
complete electrical circuits, each with 
ten Mk. J (No, 13) detonators joined 
up in series. Each detonator was 
placed in one stick of gelignite, with 12 
more slicks bound to it, and then 
embedded in a 501b. tin of ammonal. 
The charge was fired by the three cir¬ 
cuits, each having an individual 
exploder. Galleries measured 4ft. 3ins. 
by 2ft. Jins., chambers and station 6ft. 
by 3ft., all close-timbered throughout. 

should ensure that this attack 
— unlike so many of its prede¬ 
cessors — would be successful. 
The explosion of the 19 mines 
was to play a key part in obtain¬ 
ing this success, and also in 
ensuring that Allied casualty 
figures were kept to a mini¬ 
mum. 

Zero hour 

Twenty-one mines were in fact 
ready to be fired; but two of 
them were on the extreme 
right of the ten-mile front, at 
Trench 121 on the north-east 
corner of Plocgsteert Wood. 
The 171st Tunnelling 
Company was ordered to see 
that in all respects they were 
prepared for explosion, but 
they were not to be detonated. 

Zero hour was at 3.10 a.m. 
on 7 June, and was preceded by 
a bombardment which had 
begun by concentrating on the 
enemy gun positions on 21 
May, and switched ten days 
later to an intensified general 
bombardment. The enormity 
of this is hard to grasp, though 
it is well documented in the 
Official History: ‘The expendi¬ 
ture of artillery ammunition 
for the three corps during the 
bombardment period from the 
26th May to the 6th June 
amounted to 3/,million shells 
(3,561,530), the cost of which 
was estimated at £17,500,000.’ 

The plungers for the mines 
went down, and the earth 
erupted. A German observer 
saw it as ‘nineteen gigantic 
roses with carmine petals, or as 
enormous mushrooms, which 
rose up slowly and majestically 
out of the ground, and then 
split into pieces with a mighty 
roar, sending up multi¬ 
coloured columns of flame 
mixed with a mass of earth and 
splinters high into the sky.’ 

As the first wave of assault 
troops were clambering over 
their parapets the inhabitants 
of Lille eleven miles away were 
tumbling into the streets 
screaming that an earthquake 



CHAMBER OF St. ELOI MINE 

BLOWN JUNE 7lh, 1917. 
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Name Charge 

depth (ft.) 

The Messines Mines 

Charge (lbs.) Gallery Crater: 

length (ft.) A: Diameter, ground level 

B: Diameter of complete obliteration (ft.) 

Hill 60: 

A Left 

90 

53.500 

240 (branch) 

A: 191 B: 285 

B Caterpillar 

100 

70,000 

1,380 

A: 260 B: 380 

St. Eloi 

125 

95,600 

1,340 4-300 

A: 176 B: 330 

Hollandscheschour: 
No. 1 60 

34.200 

825 

A: 183 B:343 

No. 2 

No. 3 

55 

55 

14.900 

17,500 

45 (branch) 
395 (branch) 

A: 105 B:215 

A: 141 B: 201 

Pciu Bois: 

No. 1 Right 

70 

30,000 

2,070 

A: 175 B: 375 

No. 2 Left 

57 

30,000 

210 (branch) 

A: 217 B: 417 

1 Macdclstcdc 
Farm 

100 

94.000 

1,610 

A: 205 B: 385 

Pcckham 

70 

87.000 

1,145 

A: 240 B: 330 

Spanbrockmolcn88 

91,000 

1,710 

A: 250 B: 430 

Kruisstraat: 
Nos. 1 &' 4 

57 

49,500 

1.615 

A: 235 B:395 

No. 2 

62 

30,000 

170 (branch) 

A:217 B:367 

No. 3 

50 

30,000 

2,160 

A: 202 B: 332 

Ontario Farm 

104 

60,000 

U90 

A: 200 B: 220 

Trench 127: 
No. 7 Left 

75 

36,000 

250 (branch) 

A: 182 B: 232 

No. 8 Right 

75 

50,000 

1355 

A: 210 B: 342 

Trench 122: 
No. 5 Left 

60 

20,000 

440 (branch) 

A: 195 B:323 

No. 6 Right 

75 

40,000 

970 

A: 228 B: 356 
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Left: 

One of the most famous pictures of a 
mine exploding: Hawthorne Ridge 
being blown on the Somme on I July 
1916 before the assault on Beaumont 
Hanunel. It contained 40,000 lbs. of 
ammonal — some of the Messines 
mines had twice this weight of explo¬ 
sive. (MM) 

Centre left: 

Map showing the total area of the mine 
operations, with the two mines which 
were not blown in 1917 at the south¬ 
ern end of the line. (Courtesy John 
Terraine) 

had occurred, and the vibra¬ 
tions were being felt in the 
south-east of England. Max 
Pemberton, an English jour¬ 
nalist writing in the War 
Illustrated of June 1917, rejoiced 
in the event: A day of doom 
might have dawned, and the 
Last Judgment come upon 
mankind. Never were such 
flames seen upon any horizon. 
The sounds were like nothing 
to which human ears had yet 
listened. We had fired the 
mines at last, had blown Hill 60 
into the ewigkeit (eternity) — 
had set the Battle of Messines 
goingwith a vengeance’. 

It was not, of course, a 
walkover; to call it that would 
be a grave injustice to the 
16,000 Allied casualties; but 
viewed as a limited operation 
with a clear objective — the 
capture of the Messines Ridge 
much of which was taken 
almost within an hour — it was 
an unqualified success. Some 
7,000 Germans surrendered, 
many of them dazed beyond 
comprehension, and the exact 
numbers of their dead will 
never be known. 


■■ B “ CRATER—CATERPILLAR 


CRATERS BLOWN AT HILL 60 

310 AM. 7«h JUNE. 1917. 


Cross sections of the craters blown by 
the two Hill 60 mines. 


A” CRATER-HILL 60 
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The scars 

Today, nearly seventy-five 
years later, most of the scars of 
that fighting have faded. The 
woods have been replanted, 
most of the villages long since 
rebuilt, the trenches arc now 
best traced as shadowed out¬ 
lines on photographs taken 
from the air, and only a handful 
of the participants survive. 

The cemeteries remain, of 
course; 17 British military ones 
arc to be found around the area 
of the Ypres Salient, and in 
addition there arc many 
memorials to the half a million 
men who died contesting this 
small area of Belgium. One of 
them is rather different, 
though. 

Spanbrockmolen was one of 
the 19 Messines mines, and 
had a troubled history. German 
miners suspected its presence, 
and after its completion 
counter-attacked underground 
with camouflcts. The electrical 
leads to the British mine were 
broken; a new gallery was driv¬ 
en but encountered gas, and in 
the end. after being ‘lost’ for 
nearly three months, the mine 
was primed and ready to fire 
onlyjust before zero hour. The 
91,000 lbs. of ammonal went 
up on time; and the ensuring 
diameter of complete oblitera¬ 
tion, at 430 feet, was the largest 
caused by any of these mines. 

Its crater was subsequently 
purchased by Lord Wakefield, 
and presented to Talbot House, 
(Toe H) as a war memorial. It 
was renamed the ‘Pool of 
Peace’, and a commemorative 
headstone erected: 

‘Spanbroekmolett or Lone Tree 
Crater. This crater was one often 
blown up Iry the Second Army on 
June 7th 1917. hollowing the 
explosion of these mines Lord 
Plumer’s army was able to secure 
the Messines Ridge. Particulars: 
Sap started 1st January 1916, com¬ 
pleted 26th June 1916. Depth of 
charge 8X feet. Charge 91,000 lbs. 
ammonal. Length of gallery 1,710 
feet. Blown 7th June 1917. 
Dimensions: diameter at ground 
level 250feet, width of rim 90 feet. 
Depth below normal ground level 
40 feet. Height of rim 13 feet. 
Diameter of complete obliteration 
430feet. This crater is the property 
of Toe 11 Poperinghe. ’ 

Careful study of Map 28 will 
show a number of similar 
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pools, all once mine craters. 
What it cannot show is a bro¬ 
ken promise. The British 
authorities assured the Belgian 
government that on cessation 
of hostilities they would dig up 
and remove the thousands of 
pounds of explosive charges 
from the two unfired mines 
buried 82 feet below the east¬ 
ern edge of Ploegsteert Wood. 
In the event the German 
Spring Offensive of 1918 swept 
away the British positions in 
this area, and the Armistice of 
1918 ensured the rapid return 
to the United Kingdom of 
most of the British forces. 

The exact position of the two 
mines seems to have been lost 
in the turmoil. The thunder¬ 
storm in July 1955 accounted 
for one; the other remains, 
somewhere under the peaceful 
fields. It is impossible not to 
wonder if, when, and at what 
cost this sleeping giant may one 
day reveal itself to write a final 
end to a story of underground 
warfare on a scale which has 
long passed into history. ^ 
Sources: 

Before Endeavours Fade, Rose B. 
Coombes; Battle of Britain Prints 
International Ltd. 

History of the First World War, Lidell Hart 
(1970) ' 

History of the Great War Vol. 2, HMSO 
(1948) 

They Called it Passthendaele, Lyn 
MacDonald; Michael Joseph 
Tminellers, Capt. W. Grant Grieve with 
Bernard Newman; Herbert Jenkins 
(1936) 

War Underground, Alexander Barrie; 
O’Donovan (1961) 

White Heal: The New Warfare, John 
Tcrraine; Sidgwick& Jackson (1082) 
Assistance from: the Centre de 
Documentation Historique in Brussels; 
Royal Engineers Museum; Imperial 
War Museum. London. 

Below: 

An idea of a crater in human scale is 
gitien by the figures on the rim in this 
photograph taken from the bottom of 
the Spanbroekmolen crater — 91,000 
lbs. of ammonal caused total devasta- 
tion across a diameter of 4.10 ft. 
(IWM) 


Right: 

The Hill 60 craters from the air show¬ 
ing up clearly amid the ‘hellholes and 
trench lines. This photograph was 
obviously taken some time after the 
battle, as shellholes and trenches over¬ 
lay the craters and rims. (IWM) 

Below: 

A recent aerial picture of the centre of 
the line of mines: (A) two craters 
immediately west of Petit Bois, some¬ 
where beneath which the remains of 
the tunnelling machine still lie rusting; 
(B) the Maedelstede Farm crater; (C) 
Peckltam crater; (D) Spanbroek- 
rnolett crater — the ‘Pool of Peace'; 
(E) Bois de Wytscluiete; (F) 
Spanbroekmolen British military 
cemetery. (R. Bruyne, leper) 









The British Infantry of the Seven Years’War (2) 


GERRY EMBLETON & 

PHILIP HAYTHORNTITWAITE 
Paintings by GERRY EMB LETON_ 

P art 1 of this series ( l MI' No. 36) described the uni¬ 
forms of all ranks, with campaign modifications, 
and illustrated some other ranks’ uniforms. This part 
details the known regimental variations; and illustrates 
further other ranks’, and particularly officers’ uni¬ 
forms. 


I n the following list there is space 
only for brief details of uniform 
from the 1751 Warrant, the Morier 
paintings, and some examples of 
subsequent regimental uniform 
taken from various contemporary 
sources. To assist identification of 
regiments in contemporary 
sources, colonel's names and dates 
of appointments are given for the 
line regiments, but only for the 
period of the Seven Years’ War. 
Details of regimental service are 
very brief and do not identify all 
actions in which they participated. 

Foot Guards 

Blue facings, white lace (square loops 
1st, pointed remainder), red waistcoat 
(1st and 2nd looped), blue breeches. 
Grenadier cap bore Garter Star in 
proper colours; Morier shows white 
cap-tuft with red centre, but blue men¬ 
tioned 1750 for 1st Guards. Loops on 
waistcoat varied from 9 to 12 depen¬ 
dent upon height of wearer (1750). 

1755 Army List notes white lace shoul¬ 
der-straps for 1st. 'slash pockets' 2nd, 
shown by Morier as vertical with 
pointed loops. Officers' lace gold, 
binding on facings, pointed loops (but 
Gainsborough portrait of lion. 
Thomas Needham c.1764 has no 
loops). Aiguillette at rear of right 
shoulder; buff waistcoat and breeches 
for all regts., ordered for 1st 1749. 
1750, 1st Guards officers to have gold 
hat-bands and narrow gold binding on 
frock and waistcoat; Ipswich Journal 
March 1753 notes extra embroidery to 
be added to 'full regimentals’. Portrait 
of Hon. Cosmo Gordon c.1765 shows 
grenadier cap perhaps produced by 
adding fur to existing cloth mitre, fur 
cap with embroidered ‘little flap’ and 
royal arms above, scarlet and gold tassel 
hanging from centre rear; blue shoul¬ 
der-straps with gold edge and fringe. 

1st Foot (The Royal Regiment) 

Coloneb: Hon. James St. Clair. June 
1737; Sir Henry Erskine, Dec. 1762. 
Service: America, W. Indies. 

Uniform: 1751 blue facings and breech¬ 
es, white lace (square loops); grenadier 
cap bore yellow 'GR' on blue ground 
within circlet of St. Andrew in green; 


loops on waistcoat. 1st Bn. orders 1762 
note white waistcoats, long and short 
gaiters, black gaiters worn only for 
duty, but black garters at all times; 
sword and waist-belt at all times (but 
no swords 1768). Officers’ lace gold; 
plain white waistcoat and breeches 
1768, NCOs buckskin breeches. 

2nd Foot (Queen's Royal 
Regiment) 

Cols.: Hon. John Fitzwilliam. Nov. 
1755; Sir Charles Montagu, Nov. 1760. 
Sm'trc; Ireland until 1768. 

Uniform: 1751 ‘sea green’ facings 
(Morier shows pale green, but extant 
grenadier cap has sky blue front). White 
lace with broken, diagonal sea green 
line, pointed loops; grenadier cap bore 
Queen’s cypher 'CaRa' on red ground 
within crowned Garter; Queen’s 
cypher over number on drums. 

3rd Foot (Buffs) 

Cols.: Sir George Howard. Aug. 1749; 


John Craufurd, May 1763. 

Service: Belle Isle, Portugal. 2nd Bn. 
formed 1755-56. became 61st 1758. 
Uniform: 1751 buff facings, white lace 
with black/red/yellow stripe at edges, 
pointed loops. Green dragon with red 
tongue on grenadier cap. Officers’ coat 
bound and looped silver 1754-55; por¬ 
trait c.1755 shows buff waistcoat laced 
silver. 

4th Foot (King's Own Rcgt.) 

Col.: Alexander Durourc, May 1756 
(rcgt. apparently still called 'BarrcH’s' 
unofficially after Col. William Barrcll, 
1734-49). 

Service: Minorca, W. Indies; 2nd Bn. 
became 62nd. 

Uniform: 1751, blue facings and 
breeches, white lace with blue zigzag, 
square loops; wings worn by 
grenadiers; grenadier cap bore yellow 
‘GR’ on red ground within Garter. Red 
waistcoat, blue breeches noted 1757, 
but white breeches, lining and officers’ 
waistcoat 1765; linen lining, waistcoat 
and breeches in W. Indies. Battalion 
swords withdrawn before embarka¬ 
tion. Officers’ lace changed from gold 
to silver long before 1758, when 
change noted officially; binding on 
lapels changed to loops some time 
between 1746 and 1768 |l! '. Officers’ 
lace described as narrow 1764; rcgtl. 
orders note buff gloves 1757. Portrait 
of Lt. Col. George Maddison, 1763 or 
later, shows light infantry modifica¬ 
tion: coat cut short, no lace save fringed 
epaulette right; white waistcoat, 
breeches, stockings, black ankle- 
gaiters, sword on shoulder-belt; asy- 
mctrically-frontcd light dragoon-style 


helmet with front painted black or dark 
blue bearing silver lion badge and edge, 
red mane on a comb, and apparently a 
turban. 1765 pioneers wore bearskin 
caps with plates, grenadier officers car¬ 
ried fusils, rest espontoons. 

5th Foot 

Cob.: Lord George Bentinck, Aug. 
1754; Studholme Hodgson, Oct. 1759. 
Service: French coast 1758, Germany. 
Uniform: 1751, gosling green facings, 
white lace (pointed loops, chevrons on 
sleeve), wings for grenadiers; grenadier 
cap bore St. George and dragon in full 
colour. Lace white at inspection May 
1755, ‘mixed’ (white and green) by 
October. Officers' facings described as 
pale green 1755, silver binding; no lace 
save epaulette, right, 1766, and white 
waistcoat and breeches instead of 
green. 1767, no match-cases and only 
30 swords. Regt. said to be known as 
'The Shiners' from immaculate 
appearance. 

6th Foot 

Col. : John Guise. Nov. 1738. 

Service: Gibraltar. 

Uniform: 1751, deep yellow facings 
(brownish tinge), white lace with red 
zigzag and arrows, pointed loops; 
grenadier caps bore white antelope on 
green ground. 1751, sergeants wore 
sashes around waist, which was forbid¬ 
den by inspecting officer; 1764, silver- 
mounted swords purchased by 
sergeants. 

7th Foot (Royal Fuzileers) 

Col.: Lord Robert Bertie, Aug. 1754. 
Service: Gibraltar. 

Uniform: 1751, blue facings and 
breeches (red breeches 1755), white 
lace with blue stripe, pointed loops; 
grenadier cap bore red rose on blue 
ground within Garter. Officers' lace 
gold (binding ‘pretty broad’ 1768), buff 
waistcoat and breeches 1755. 

8th Foot (King’s Regt.) 

Cob.: Edward Wolfe, Apr. 1745; Hon. 
John Barrington, Oct. 1759. 

Service: Germany; 2nd Bn. raised 1757, 
became 63rd 1758. 

Uniform: 1751, blue facings and 
breeches, lace white with yellow stripe, 
pointed loops; wings for grenadiers; 
grenadier cap bore white horse on red 
backing within Garter. Officers' lace 
gold (1757, ‘very good and hand¬ 
some’). 

Captain George Scott, 40th Foot: a 
portrait showing an extremely rare 
contemporary depiction of an officer's 
cut-down uniform; cut-down hat 
with up-tumed brim (probably styled 
on a gentleman's hunting cap): and 
pouch, powder horn and fusil (left): 
see colour plate Bfor theformer recon¬ 
structed. The scarlet coat has plain 
bujffacings; wabteoatand breeches are 
buff, with gold lace only on the former. 
(Frick Art Reference Library) 




Right: 

John, 3rd Earl Waldegrave, an officer 
in the 2nd Fool Guards: engraving by 
Walker & Boulall after Thomas 
Gainsborough. Note the very wide 
gold lace worn by die Guards; the very 
large queue ribbon; and, just visible, a 
shoulder knot apparently made of flat 
lace rather than cord. 

Below: 

General William Kingsley, colonel of 
the 20th Fool: mezzotint by R. 
Houston after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

1760. Note shoulder knot, apparent¬ 
ly of flat lace; coat lacing; and cuirass 
worn undercoat —possibly an artistic 
convention, though some senior offi¬ 
cers, like their French contemporaries, 
e.g. Montcalm, may have actually 
worn this outdated item. 

Below right: 

The Hon. Robert Monckton as 
colonel of the 17th Foot; mezzotint by 
J. McArdell after T. Hudson. Note 
cord shoulder knot; 'unfaced' side of 
lapels; and gorget worn over the sash. 

9th Foot 

Cols.: Sir Joseph Yorke, Lord Dover. 
Mar. 1755; William Whitmore, Oct. 
1758. 

Service: Belle Isle. Havana. 

Uniform: 1751, yellow facings (‘light 
orange' 1733, Morier shows ochre); 
white lace with blue edges, red stripe, 
pointed loops; described as purple and 
white 1755. 

10th Foot 

Cols.: Edward Pole, Aug. 1749; Edward 
Sandford.Jan. 1763. 

Sendee: Home. 

Uniform: 1751, bright yellow facings 
(but portrait of Lt. Col. Francis Smith 
1764 shows deeper shade), lace white 
with red and yellow stripe and double 
black or dark blue zigzag, pointed 
loops. Officers’ lace silver; Smith por¬ 
trait shows broad silver binding but 
thread loops, shallow collar edged sil¬ 


ver, double binding to cuff-flaps and 
pockets; red waistcoat with silver bind¬ 
ing to pocket-flaps. 

11th Foot 

Col.: Maurice Boland, Dec. 1747. 
Service: Germany; 2nd Bn. formed 
1756, became 64th 1758. 

Uniform: 1751, ‘full green’ facings, 
white lace with two green and two red 
stripes, pointed loops. Officers’ lace 
gold, red waistcoat and breeches 1758 
but unlaced white waistcoat 1765. 

12th Foot 

Cols.: Henry Skelton, May 1745; 
Robert Napier, Apr. 1757. 

Service: Germany (Minden); 2nd Bn. 
raised 1756, became 65th 1758. 
Uniform: 1751, yellow facings, white 
lace with yellow stripe, pointed loops; 
1755, grenadiers had brass grenades on 
pouches; 1758, sergeants’ hats with 
gold lace, men’s white worsted. 
Officers’ lace gold. 1766, officers' 
waistcoat and breeches white instead ol 
red, white lining instead of yellow; 
other ranks, white lining. 

13 th Foot 

Col.: 1 Ion. Harry Pulteney.July 1739. 
Sendee: Gibraltar. 

Uniform: 1751, philemot yellow fac¬ 
ings, white lace with blue and red 
zigzags, pointed loops (Baillic shows 
square loops); Morier shows no wings 
for grenadiers, but Baillie does. Portrait 
of Baillie shows officer's uniform with 
silver binding and loops. 1753, report¬ 
ed that cartridge box and pouch worn 
together, 'convenient in marching'; 
1764. only 75 swords; 1766, white 
waistcoat and breeches instead of red, 
white lining instead of yellow; black 
bearskin caps for grenadiers, white for 
drummers. 

14 th Foot 

Col.: Charles Jeffreys, Sept. 1756. 
Service: Gibraltar to 1759, then home. 
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Uniform: 1751, buff facings, white lace 
with blue zigzag between red and blue 
stripes, square loops; officers’ lace sil¬ 
ver, 1764, officers with no shoulder- 
knots; 1765 buff breeches instead of 
red, grenadier caps with red fronts, 
motto and horse in white metal. 

15th Foot 

Col.: Sir Jeffrey Amherst, May 1756. 
Service: Rochefort, America (Quebec), 
W. Indies. 

Uniform: 1751, yellow facings (chart of 
c.1763 shows orange-yellow), white 
lace with yellow and black edge, square 
loops. Officers' lace silver, shoulder- 
knots noted 1754; 1768, still red waist¬ 
coats but white breeches. 1757 Lt. Col. 


James Murray noted that he had 
cocked the regiment’s hats as Amherst 
directed, and added ’a Hatband and 
Tassel a la Hanoverien. I think it gives 
the Soldier a good air’ 

16 th Foot 

Cols.: Roger Handasyde, July 1730; 
Hon. Robert Brudcncll, Jan. 1763. 
Service: Ireland. 

Uniform: 1751 bright yellow facings, 
white lace with yellow zigzag between 
two red stripes, square loops (two 
chevrons on sleeves), loops on waist¬ 
coat, wings for grenadiers; officers’ lace 
silver. 

17th Foot 


Cols.: John Forbes, Feb. 1757; Hon. 
Robert Monckton, Oct. 1759. 

Service: America, W Indies. 

Uniform: 1751, greyish-white facings, 
white lace with double grey zigzag 
between two blue stripes, pointed 
loops; loops on waistcoat; wings for 
grenadiers. Greyish-white waistcoat, 
breeches and lining 1768. Officers’ lace 
silver. 

18th Foot (Royal Irish Regt.) 

Co/i..John Folliott, Dec. 1747; Sirjohn 
Sebright Bt., Apr. 1762. 

Service: Home. 

Uniform: 1751, blue facings and 
breeches, white lace with blue worm, 
square loops; wings for grenadiers; 
grenadier caps bore yellow harp with 
white strings. Officers’ lace gold. 1755, 
grenadiers' pouches with buff flaps 
(Morier shows black); 1767, no 
swords. Morier shows brown drum 
with red hoops, which would bear 
crowned harp over number. 

19th Foot 

Col.: Lord George Beauclerk, March 


1748. 

Service: Belle Isle, Gibraltar; 2nd Bn, 
formed 1756, became 66th 1758. 
Uniform: 1751, yellowish-green fac¬ 
ings, white lace with red inside blue 
stripe on each edge, square loops; 1759, 
‘brown mixed lace', c.1763 white and 
yellowish-green; wings for grenadiers. 
1758, only sergeants and drummers 
with swords. 

20th Foot 

Col.: William Kingsley, May 1756. 
Service: Aix, Germany (Min-den); 2nd 
Bn. formed 1756, became 67th 1758. 
Uniform: 1751, pale yellow facings, 
white lace with two black, two red 
stripes, square loops; grenadiers had 
wings. Highmore’s portrait of Wolfe 
(c. 1749-50) shows facings bound and 
looped silver, double lace around neck. 
1766, black bearskin grenadier caps 
sanctioned. 

21st Foot (Royal North British 
Fuzileers) 

Col.: William Maule, Earl of Panmurc, 
Apr. 1752. 

Service: Gibraltar 1753-60; Belle Isle. 
Uniform: 1751, blue facings, white lace 
with yellow stripe and black scroll, 
square loops, blue breeches, no loops 
on waistcoat; grenadier caps bore this¬ 
tle on blue ground within ‘circle of St. 
Andrew’. Portrait of Maj. Hon. 
Andrew Sandilands by Ramsay, 1751, 
shows silver binding to facings, double 
lace around neck, blue collar-patch 
edged silver, buff waistcoat bound sil¬ 
ver. Portrait of Maj. Norton 
Knatchbull (retired 1757) shows simi¬ 
lar lace but gold, scarlet waistcoat 
(bound gold) and breeches. 

22nd Foot 

Cols.: Richard O'Farrell, Aug. 1741; 
Edward Whitmore, July 1757; Hon. 
Thomas Gage, March 1762. 

Service: America, W. Indies. 

Uniform: 1751, pale buff facings, white 
lace with edging of mixed red and blue, 
square loops, wings for grenadiers, no 
loops on waistcoat. Officers’ lace gold, 
.buff lining 1768. 

23rd Foot (Royal Welsh Fuzileers) 

Cols.: John Huske, July 1743; Hon. 

Left; 

Rare eyewitness sketches of soldiers 
exist in the work of the brothers 
Uomos (1721-98) and find 
Sandby (1725-1809); nomas 

accompanied the Duke of 
Cumberland on campaign in 
Scotland and the Netherlands. These 
illustrations of service dress are some¬ 
what later, towards the end of the peri¬ 
od under review. Dtey show unshaven 
hide knapsacks worn on shoulder 
straps with a connecting breast strap (a 
later fashion), the bayonet belt worn 
over the shoulder, and gaiters with 
reinforced tops. The large cartridge box 
flap is shown bent up at the edge by age 
and use; below it heart-shaped patches 
can be seen on the turnbacks. One of 
the luits has a slightly flattened front 
‘comer', a feature more prevalent 
towards the 1770s. Muskets seem 
often to have been carried ‘clubbed’ like 
this. (Windsor Castle, Royal Library; 
©1991 Her Majesty the Queen) 
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George Boscawen.Jan. 1761. 

Service: Minorca, Germany (Mindcn); 
2nd Bn. formed 1756. became 68th. 
Uniform: 1751, blue facings and 
breeches, lace white with blue within 
yellow edge and mixed red and white 
inside, pointed loops (none on waist¬ 
coat); grenadier caps bore Prince of 
Wales’ feathers. Officers’ uniform with 
narrow gold binding (noted 1757, 
1765), buff waistcoat and breeches 
1765. 1763, notes espontoons broken 
or lost in Germany; officers carried 
fuzits from 1757 at least, but not until 
1770 were fusilier officers (7th, 21st, 
23rd) officially permitted to carry 
them. 

24th Foot 

Col.: Hon. Edward Cornwallis, Feb. 
1752. 

Service: Minorca, French coast, 
Germany; 2nd Bn. formed 1756, with 
1st at St. Malo, became 69th 1758. 
Uniform: 1751, willow green facings, 
white lining; white lace with green 
stripe on one edge, square loops 
(none on waistcoat). Officer's 
portrait, Minorca 1755, shows silver 
binding but no loops, large silver aigu- 
illette. 

25th Foot 

Cols.: William, Earl of Home, Apr. 
1752; Sir Henry Erskine Bt., May 
1761; Lord George Lennox, Dec. 1762. 
Service: French coast. Germany 
(Minden). 

Uniform: 1751, deep yellow facings, 
white lace with red and black stripes, 
square loops (none on waistcoat), 
wings for grenadiers; 1756 lace 
described as white and yellow with red 
and blue stripes; officers' lace gold, 
shoulder-knots 1753; 1766 white 
breeches (and officers’ waistcoat), 
black bearskin cap for grenadiers; 1768 
no swords, sergeants carried canes, 
bagpiper in band. 

26th Foot 

Cols.: Philip Anstruthcr, May 1720; 
Edward Sandford, Nov. 1760. 

Service: Home. 

Uniform: 1751 pale yellow facings, 
white lace with two yellow stripes, 
square loops, wings for grenadiers. 

27th Foot (InniskillingRegt.) 

Cols.: William, Lord Blakeney. June 
1737; Hugh Warburton, Sept. 1761. 
Scn'/ce: America, W. Indies. 

Uniform: 1751 buff facings, white lace 
with yellow stripe between black and 
blue zigzags, wings for grenadiers; 
grenadier cap bore three-turreted cas¬ 
tle with St. George’s flag flying, with 
’Inniskilling’ above; officers' lace sil¬ 
ver. Deserter description in New York 
Mercury, 1761 mentions red breeches, 
blanket coat, green waistcoat (man 
having served in Rangers); another in 
blue waistcoat and breeches. 

28th Foot 

Cols.: Philip Bragg, Oct. 1734; George, 
Marquess Towns-hend. Oct. 1759. 
Service: America, Havana. 

Uniform: 1751, bright yellow facings, 
white lace with yellow edges and black 
diamond pattern, square loops (none 
on waistcoat); officers’ lace silver (gold 
1768); 1768, light company had short 


Right; 

Ensign and private. Royal Lancashire 
Militia, evidently adapted Jrom the 
plates in A Plan of Discipline for 
the Use of the Militia of the 
County of Norfolk (London, 
1759). This is a rare depiction of the 
single-breasted infantry coat, as worn 
by the 41st (Invalid) Regiment in a 
Morier painting. 

coats and caps, but had ordinary uni¬ 
form also. 

29th Foot 

Cols.: Hon George Boscawcn, March 
1752; George Forbes, Earl of Granard, 
Jan. 1761. 

Service: Ireland. 

Uniform: 1751 yellow facings, white 
lace with red inside blue stripes, blue 
scroll between, square loops (none on 
waistcoat); officers' lace silver. Black 
drummers from 1759, the first ten 
being Negroes appropriated at 
Guadeloupe by Admiral Boscawen, 
who gave them to his brother, the 
29th's colonel. 

30th Foot 

Cof.; John Campbell, Earl of Loudon, 
Nov. 1749. 

Service: French coast, Gibraltar. 
Uniform: 1751, pale yellow facings, 
white lace with two blue stripes, square 
loops (none on waistcoat); officers’ 
lace silver, shoulder-knot noted 1750; 
1755 bearskin grenadier caps, white for 
drummers. 

31st Foot 

Cols.: Henry Holmes, May 1749; Sir 
James Oughton, Aug. 1762. 

Service: Home; 2nd Bn. formed 1756, 
became 10th 1758. 

Uniform: 1751, buff facings, white lace 
with two green stripes, pointed loops 
(and on waistcoat, chevrons on sleeve), 
wings for grenadiers; officers' lace 
gold, loops and shoulder-knots noted 
1730. 

32nd Foot 

Col.: Francis Leighton, Dec. 1747. 
Service: Scotland; 2nd Bn. formed 
1756, became 71 st 1758. 

Uniform: 1751, white facings, lace 
white with two black stripes and black 
zigzag between, pointed loops (set 
closely on waistcoat), wings for 
grenadiers. 

33rd Foot 

Cols.: Lord Charles Hay, Nov. 1753; 
John Griffin, Lord Howard de Walden, 
May 1760. 

Service: French coast, Ger-many; 2nd 
Bn. formed 1756, became 72nd 1758. 
Uniform: 1751, red facings, white lace 
and linings, pointed loops (none on 
waistcoat), wings for grenadiers. 
Officers' lace silver; loops and shoul¬ 
der-knots noted 1739. Morier shows 
cartridge-box flap buff, but accou- 
trements-list 1754 notes blackened 

Right: 

Grenadier, 13th Foot, 1753: drawn 
and engraved by Lt. William Baillie. 
The main difference between this and 
Morier’s version is that Baillie shows 
wings on the coal. (Photo Michael 
Robson; courtesy the Trustees of the 
Light Infantry Museum, Taunton) 




flaps; sergeants had silver-mounted 
swords at own expense. 1766, black 
bearskin grenadier caps. 

34th Foot 

Cols.: Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Effingham, Dec. 1754; Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, Oct. 1760. 

Service: Minorca. French coast. 

1 lavana; 2nd Bn. formed 1756, became 
73rd. 

Uniform: 1751, bright yellow facings, 
white lace with yellow stripe and blue 
scroll, square loops; wings for 
grenadiers. 

35th Foot 

Col.: Charles Otway, July 1717. 

Service: America (Quebec), W. Indies. 
Uniform: 1751. orange facings, white 
lace with yellow and red stripe with 
yellow zigzag between, square loops 
(none on waistcoat). Officer portrait 
c.1767 shows silver loops, low scarlet 
upright collar with silver loop, silver 
fringed shoulder-strap right, white 
waistcoat. 

36th Foot 

Col.: Lord Robert Manners. March 
1751. 

Service: Belle Isle; 2nd Bn. formed 
1756, became 74th 1758. 

Uniform: 1751, green facings, white 
lace with green stripe, square loops 
(none on waistcoat); officers' lace sil¬ 
ver. Morier's grenadier has long hair 
worn in 17th century style, not tied 
back into a queue. 

37 th Foot 

Col.: Hon. James Stewart, Nov. 1752. 
Service: Germany (Minden); 2nd Bn. 
became 75th. 

Uniform: 1751, yellow facings (orange 
tinge), white lace with red and blue 
zigzags with two yellow stripes 
between, square loops (but waistcoat- 
loops appear pointed in Morier’s 
painting). 1755, lace described as 
mixed red, green, white and yellow; 
officers’ lace gold, shoulder-knots 
noted 1734. Morier’s grenadier has 
hair in plaits hanging from temples. 

38th Foot 

Cols.: Sir James Ross Bi., May 1756; 
David Watson, Oct. 1760; Andrew 
Robinson, Nov. 1761; Sharrington 
Talbot, Apr. 1762. 

Service: West Indies 1706-65, mostly 
Antigua. 

Uniform: 1751, yellow facings; white 
lace with yellow stripe between two 
green, square loops (very much small¬ 
er loops on waistcoat). 

39th Foot 

Col.: John Adlercron, March 1752. 
Service: India 1754-58 (Plas-sey); then 
home. 

Uniform: 1751, green facings, white 
lace with green worm, square loops 
(none on waistcoat); shoulder-strap 
edged with lace. 

40th Foot 

Cols.: Peregrine Hopson, March 1752; 
Hon. John Barrington, June 1759; 
Robert Armiger, Dec. 1760. 

Service: Formed 1717 at Annapolis 
Royal and spent next 46 years on for¬ 
eign service; America, W. Indies. 


Uniform: 1751, buff facings, white lace 
with black stripe between two buff, 
square loops; officers’ lace gold, buff 
waistcoat and breeches shown in 
Copley’s portrait of Capt. Scott. 

41st Foot 

Cols.: John Parsons. March 1752; 
Alexander Leslie, lord Lindores. May 
1764. 

Service: Regiment of Invalids, formed 
from Out-Pensioners of Chelsea 
I lospital, used for garrison duty until it 
became a proper line regt. 1787. 
Uniform: Blue facings and breeches, no 
lace; Morier shows single-breasted 
coat with no lapels. 1751 Warrant noted 
grenadier caps to bear rose and thistle 
on red ground, within crowned Garter. 

42nd Foot; Highland regiment; see 
Part 3 of this series. 

43rd Foot 

Cols.: James Kennedy, Feb. 1746; 
Sharrington Talbot. March 1761; 
Bonnet Noel, Aprl. 1762. 

Service: America (Quebec). W. Indies. 
Uniform: 1751. white facings, white 
lace with black stars between two red 
stripes, pointed loops, chevrons on 
sleeve, wings for grenadiers. Officers' 
lace gold (yellow buttons in 1761 list of 
forces in America) but silver 1768; 
1764 accoutrements whitened; 1767, 
bearskin caps purchased. 

44 th Foot 

Cols.: Robert Ellison. Nov. 1755;Jamcs 
Abercromby, Mar. 1756. 

Service: America until 1765. 

Uniform: 1751, yellow facings (Morier 
shows ochre, brownish-yellow shown 
1742), white lace with black and blue 
zigzags, yellow stripe between, pointed 
loops; waistcoat bound with white lace 
and with very narrow button-hole 
loops. 

45th Foot 

Cols.: Hugh Warburton, June 1745; 
Andrew Robinson. Sept. 1761; Hon. 
John Boscawen, Nov. 1761. 

Service: America 1746-66. 

Uniform: 1751. deep green facings 
(bluish-green shown by Morier); 
white lace with deep green stripe and 
stars, pointed loops (none on waist¬ 
coat); shoulder-strap edged with lace. 

46th Foot 

Col.: Hon. Thomas Murray, June 1743. 
Service: America, W. Indies. 

Uniform: 1751, yellow facings (with 
orange tinge in chart ofc.1763), white 
lace with double black zigzag and red 
stripe, pointed loops, chevrons on 
sleeve and skirt, wings for grenadiers. 
Known as ’Murray’s Bucks' from 
smart appearance. 

47th Foot 

Col.: Peregrine Lasccllcs, March 1743. 
Sen’ice: America (Quebec). W. Indies. 
Uniform: 1751, white facings, white 
lace with two yellow between two 
black zigzags, pointed loops (none on 
waistcoat); officers’ lace silver. 
Purchased old uniforms of Shirley's 
50th 1759, hence the line in Botwood’s 
song Hot Stuff (‘our clothing is 
changed'); 1768, hats tied on with 
black tapes sewn to lining, whitened 


accoutrements; officers wore boots, no 
shoulder-knot, grenadier officers with 
red leather sword-belts over shoulder, 
with silver buckle and tip. 

48th Foot 

Col.: Daniel Webb, Nov. 1755. 

Service: America (Quebec), W. Indies. 
Uniform: 1751, buff facings, white lace 
with yellow stripe between green (or 
blue?) stripe and scroll, square loops; 
yellow buttons in 1761 list. Portrait of 
Maj. Gabriel Christie c.1760 shows 
gold binding and loops, double gold 
lace at neck, knot at rear of right shoul¬ 
der. 1768, officers' coats plain, faced 
light buff, gilt buttons, gold epaulettes, 
buff’ serge lining, buff waistcoat and 
breeches, plain hat with gold loop; 
whitened accoutrements with pouches 
worn too far behind. 

49th Foot 

Cols.: George Walsh, Jan. 1754; John 
Stanwix,Oct. 1761. 

Service: In W. Indies for almost half a 
century. 

Uniform: 1751, full green facings 
(shown with bluish tinge by Morier), 
white lace with yellow stripe between 
two green worms, square loops. 

Shirley's and Pepperell's Regts. 

Two regts. formed America Dec. 1754, 
numbered 50th (Col. William Shirley) 
and 51st (Sir William Pepperell); both 
captured at Oswego and remnants 
disbanded 1757; should not be con¬ 
fused with Shirley’s and Pepperell’s 
earlier regts. (65th and 66th) disbanded 
1749, nor with subsequent 50th and 
51st. 

Uniform: red facings for both, white 
buttons and lace; sergeant of 51st 
remarked on silver-laced hat, so pre¬ 
sumably officers wore same, but an 
excavated button bearing ‘51’ is gilt; 
this would be most singular if it 
belongs to Pepperell's, as it would pre¬ 
date by at least a decade the order for 
numbering of buttons, but may indi¬ 
cate that 51st officers adopted gold lace 
to distinguish them from Shirley's. 
Sergeants and grenadiers had brass- 
hiked hangers, privates and drummers 
iron-hiked; cartridge-boxes small and 
badly-made, drilled to take 12 car¬ 
tridges but holes not large enough to 
allow cartridges to fit. 

50th Foot 

Cols.: Studholmc 1 lodgson. May 1756; 
John Griffin, Lord Howard de Walden, 
Oct. 1759; Edward Carr, May 1760. 
Service: Raised Dec. 1755 as 52nd, 
renumbered 50th 1757; Germany. 
Uniform: Black facings; black lining 
1757, white 1758; white and black lace, 
officers’ silver. 1758, officers' facings 
black velvet, white waistcoat and 
breeches, ORs white linen and black 
leather gaiters. 

51st Foot 

Cols.: Robert Napier, Dec. 1755; 
Thomas Brudcncll, Apr. 1757. 

Service: Raised 1755 as 53rd. renum¬ 
bered 51st; Germany (Minden). 
Uniform: Sea-green facings (reputedly 
copied from 2nd, in which Napier had 
served), white lace with green worm, 
officers' gold; 1759 Army List states 
yellow lace (officers' ?). 


52nd Foot 

Cols.: Hcdworth Lambton, Dec. 1755; 
Edward Sandford.Junc 1758; Sir John 
Sebright Bt., Nov. 1760; Sir John 
Clavering, Apr. 1762. 

Service: Raised 1755 as 54th, renum¬ 
bered 52nd 1757; home. 

Uniform: Buff facings, white lace with 
red and orange stripe, officers’ lace 
gold. Portrait of Capt. Edward O'Brien 
c.1766 shows plain coat, buff facings, 
shoulder-straps, waistcoat, breeches, 
gloves, no lace save gold on hat. gilt 
buttons, red cuff-flaps with twist 
loops, fusil. 

53rd Foot 

Cols.: William Whitmore, Dec. 1755; 
John Toovey, Apr. 1759. 

Service: Raised 1755 as 55th, renum¬ 
bered 53rd 1757; Gibraltar. 

Uniform: Red facings, lace white and 
red, officers' lace silver. 

54th Foot 

Cols.: John Campbell, Duke of Argyll, 
Dec. 1755; John Grey, Apr. 1757; John 
Parslow, Sept. 1760. 

Service: Raised 1755 as 56th. renum¬ 
bered 54th 1757. Gibraltar and as 
marines 1756-65. 

Uniform: Popinjay green facings, lace 
yellow; officers' lace silver. 

55th Foot 

Cols.: Charles Perry, Dec. 1755; 
George, Viscount Howe, Sept. 1757 
(killed Ticonderoga); John Prideaux, 
Oct. 1758 (killed Fort Niagara); Sir 
James Oughton, July 1759; William 
Ganscll, Aug. 1762. 

Service: raised 1755 as 57th, renum¬ 
bered 55th 1757; America. 

Uniform: Dark green facings, offers' 
lace gold; 1759 and 1761 Army Lists 
give deep green facings, yellow lace. 

56th Foot 

Cols.: Lord Charles Manners, Dec. 
1755; Hon. William Keppell, Dec. 
1761. 

Service: Raised 1755 as 58th, renum¬ 
bered 56th 1757; Havana. 

Uniform: Deep crimson facings, some¬ 
times styled ‘pompadour’ (e.g. 
Inspection Return 1756), but docu¬ 
ment of previous month mentions 
crimson cloth. 1763 Army List states 
'deep crimson’ (but notes 111th 'pom¬ 
padour'. presumably indicating a dif¬ 
ferent shade). Facings changed to 'a 
purple colour' by order of Oct. 1764, 
which notes lace to be pink and white, 
and breeches and accoutrements 
white. Red lining 1756; officers' lace 
gold. 

57th Foot 

Cols.: John Arabin. Dec. 1755; Sir 
David Cunynghame Bt.. March 1757. 
Service: Raised 1755 as 59th, renum¬ 
bered 57th 1757; Gibraltar and as 
marines 1757-63. 

Uniform: Bright yellow facings, offi¬ 
cers’ lace gold. 

58th Foot 

Col.: Robert Anstruther, Dec. 1755. 
Service: Raised 1755 as 60th, renum¬ 
bered 58th 1757; America (Quebec), 
Havana. 

Uniform: Black facings, buff lining; lace 
yellow, officers’ gold. 1756, grenadiers 
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noted carrying pouches too high; 
swords for grenadiers only. 1767 coats 
had no skirts, hats too small and bear¬ 
ing red and white tuft; 1768, officers 
with gold shoulder-knot, buif waist¬ 
coat and breeches edged black velvet, 
black and gold sword-knots (excessive 
use of facing-colour!). 

59th Foot 

Cols.: Sir Charles Montagu. Dec. 1755; 
John Owen. Nov. 1760. 

Service: Raised 1755 as 61st, renum¬ 
bered 59th 1757; Ireland. 

Uniform: originally 'pompadour' fac¬ 
ings. also described as 'light crimson'; 
red lining, yellow lace; officers' lace 
gold, noted both broad and narrow 
1759, hats with gold lace and loop. 

60th Foot (Royal American Regt.) 

Co/s.; John Campbell, Earl of Loudon, 
Dec. 1755; Lord Amherst, Sept. 1758. 
Service: Raised 1755 in America as 
62nd, renumbered 60th 1757, with 
special Act of-Parliament to allow for¬ 
eigners to hold commissions, to 
serve in America only; recruits 
included Americans, Germans, and 
some British. Four bns.; 2nd and 
3rd especially saw much active service 
(Quebec), and 3rd in W. Indies. 
Uniform: Blue facings, no lace; officers' 
lace silver (portrait of Lt. Col. Bouquet 
shows silver loops but no lace bind¬ 
ing); 1st Bn. trained as light infantry, 
including some use of rifled carbines 
from May 1758; intended to have 
blue leggings, but as cloth not 
available, green with red garters were 
adopted. 

61st Foot 

Cols.: Granville Elliott, Apr. 1759; Sir 
George Gray Bt. July 1759. 

Service: Raised 1755 as 2nd Bn. 3rd, 
renumbered 61st 1758; W. Indies. 
Uniform: Buff facings (and waistcoat 
and breeches 1758), white lace with 
blue stripe, officers’ lace silver. 

62nd Foot 

Col.: William Strode, Apr. 1758. 

Sen'ue: Formed 1756 as 2nd Bn. 4th, 
renumbered 62nd 1758; Ireland. 
Uniform: Buff facings (yellowish-buff 
1768), white lace with two black and 
two buff stripes. 

63rd Foot 

Cols.: David Watson, Apr. 1758; Sir 
William Boothby Bt„ Oct. 1760. 
Service: Formed 1757 as 2nd Bn. 8th, 
renumbered 63rd 1758; French coast, 
W. Indies. 

Uniform: Very deep green facings, buff 
lining, white lace with diagonal green 
stripes. Linen lining, thread or linen 
stockings in Guadeloupe 1759. 

64 th Foot 

Cols.: Hon. John Barrington, Apr. 
1758; George, Marquess Townshend, 
June 1759; Hon. George Carey, Dec. 
1759. 

Service: Formed 1756 as 2nd Bn. 11th, 
renumbered 64th 1758. W. Indies. 
Uniform: Black facings, white lining, 
white lace with yellow stripe; 1767, 
no uniformity in hats, sergeants' 
with yellow lace, ORs’ white, officers 
none (gold 1768); 1767, only 64 
swords. 


65th Foot 

Cols.: Robert Artniger, Apr. 1758; 
George, Earl Cholmondeley, Dec. 
1760. 

Service: Formed 1756 as 2nd Bn. 12th. 
renumbered 65th 1758; W. Indies. 
Uniform: White facings, white lace with 
deep yellow, blue and red stripes and 
blue worm; officers' lace silver. 

66th Foot 

Cols.: Edward Sandford, Apr. 1758 
(killed Quebec); John La Faussile, Aug. 
1758; Lord Adam Gordon, Jan. 1763. 
Service: Formed 1756 as 2nd Bn. 19th, 
renumbered 66th 1758. Five coys, 
served as marines 1760, rest home; 
Jamaica 1762-73. 

Uniform: Yellowish-green facings, 
white lace with two crimson stripes; 
1759, officers' coats looped and bound 
gold, buff waistcoat and breeches. 
Coloured chart of c.1763 shows pale 
buff facings: error? 

67th Foot 

Cols.: James Wolfe. Apr. 1758 (killed 
Quebec); Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
Oct. 1759; Sir Henry Erskine Bt., Oct. 
1760; Hamilton Lambert, May 1761. 
Service: Formed 1756 as 2nd Bn. 20th, 
renumbered 67th 1758; Belle Isle, 
Portugal 1762, Minorca 1763-71. 
Uniform: Yellow facings, white lace 
with yellowish-green stripe. 

68th Foot 

Col.: John Lambton, Apr, 1758. 

Service: Formed 1756 as 2nd Bn. 23rd, 
renumbered 68th 1758; French coast, 
W. Indies. 

Uniform: Very dark green facings, white 
lace with two yellow and one black 
stripe. 

Right: 

From and back view of a surviving 
grenadier cap, 49th Foot 
(Cholmondtey's), 1747-48. Note 
the much simpler embroidery than 
found on officers' caps. This is an 
example of the difficulty of reconciling 
artefacts with facings listed in the war¬ 
rants. In 1739-40 ten regiments of 
Marines, all pre-dating the 44th and 
higher numbered regiments, were 
taken into the line; they were num¬ 
bered 44th to 53rd, and the previous 
44th-53rd Regis, moved up in num¬ 
ber accordingly, the 49th becoming the 
59th. It reverted to the 49th in 1748 
when the Marine regiments were dis¬ 
banded; but the following year the 
42nd disbanded, and all higher- 
numbered regiments moved down one 
number, i.e. the 49tlt now became the 
48th, and the new 49th was the for¬ 
mer 50th. 

Under the 1751 Warrant, and in 
Morier's paintings, the 49th had 
green facings, the 50th black. But this 
cap, under careful examination, 
appears to retain original buff facing- 
colour on the front and on the small 
rear tum-up, and so must date from 
earlier. The cypher, and the number 
and foliate embroidery on the tum-up. 
arc now blueish-green; the 'ground' 
beneath the virile White Horse of 
Hanover on the red 'little flap ‘ is alter¬ 
nate white and blue-green, and the 
verticals up the red back are buff. 
(National Army Museum) 
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Left top: 

Grenadiers of the 46th, 47th and 
48th Foot: David Morier, c. 1751. 

This is especially useful in depicting 
full field equipment — unshaven hide 
knapsack and fabric haversack slung 
diagonally over the right and left 
shoulders, canteen, and additional 
‘belly’ cartridge box on a strap at the 
waist. (Windsor Castle, Royal 
Library, © 1991 Her Majesty the 
Queen I 

Left bottom: 

Grenadier of the 49th; andfifer and 
drummer of the Foot Guards. The 
49th man wearsfield equipment; note 
how high the haversack is worn, pre¬ 
sumably so as not to impede access to 
the cartridge box. The waist belt is 
wont over the right shoulder, and 
because of its short length relative to a 
true shoulder belt this brings the bayo¬ 
net and hanger high up under the left 
arm. The wh ite embroidery on the cap 
front does not match that of the earlier 
surviving example illustrated on p.3 7. 

The Fool Guards musicians have 
royal livery—red coats with blue and 
yellow lace — and trophies of arms 
and instruments on their caps. 
(Windsor Castle, Royal Library; © 

1991 Her Majesty the Queen) 

69th Foot 

Col.: Hon. Charles Colville, Apr. 1758. 
Service: Formed 1756 as 2nd Bn. 
24th, renumbered 69th 1758; Belle 
Isle. 

Uniform: Willow green facings, white 
lining (distinctions of parent unit), 
white lace with two yellow and black 
stripes. 

70th Foot 

Cob.: John Parslow, Apr. 1758; Cyrus 
Trapaud.July 1760. 

Sendee: Formed 1756 as 2nd Bn. 31st. 
renumbered 70th 1758. Five coys, sent 
to India 1760. 

Uniform: Deep grey facings (from 
which, and from recruiting-area, regt. 
known as 'Glasgow Greys'), white lin¬ 
ing. white lace with blue stripe. 

71st Foot 

Sendee: Formed 1756 as 2nd Bn. 32nd, 
renumbered 71st 1758; French coast, 
W. Indies; disbanded 1763. 

Uniform: White facings, white lace with 
two black, one red stripe. 

72nd Foot (Duke of Richmond’s) 

Sendee: Raised 1756 as 2nd Bn. 33rd. 
renumbered 72nd 1758; French coast, 
Havana; disbanded 1763. 

Uniform: Red facings, white lining, 
white lace with two red and one black 
stripe. 

73rd Foot 

Service: Formed 1756 as 2nd Bn. 34th. 
renumbered 73rd; Ireland; disbanded 
1763. 

Uniform: Full green facings, white lace 
with blue and deep yellow stripes. 

74th Foot (Talbot's) 

Sendee: Formed 1756 as 2nd Bn. 36th. 
renumbered 74th 1758; Gorec 1758. 
Jamaica; disbanded 1763. 

Unifonn: Deep green facings, white 
lace with two red, one yellow stripe. 
Ticket! breeches and thread stockings 
injamaica. 


Detail from engraving by T. E. 
Nicholson of Hogarth’s ‘March of the 
Guards towards Scotland', executed 
in 1750; note drummer and filer at 
left, grenadier at right. 

75th Foot (Boscawcn's) 

Sendee: Formed 1756 as 2nd Bn. 37di, 
renumbered 75th 1758; Belle Isle, 
Portugal; disbanded 1763. 

Uniform: Red facings, buff lining and 
drummers' coats; white lace with two 
green, two yellow stripes. 

76th Foot (Lord Forbes’) 

Sendee: Irish regt. raised 1756 by 
George, Lord Forbes, 2 bns.; 1st Bn. 
Belle Isle, West Indies, disbanded 1763. 
2nd Bn. went on Gorce expedition, 
part captured by Moors when ship¬ 
wrecked on Barbary coast; remainder 
became 86th. 

77th Foot: I lighland regt.: see Part 3 of 
this scries. 

78th Foot: Highland regt.: sec Part 3. 

79th Foot (Draper's) 

Service: Raised Nov. 1757 by Sir 
William Draper from drafts of 4th, 8th 
and 24th, sergeants from Foot Guards; 
India from 1758, Manila 1762; dis¬ 
banded 1764. (Numbered 64th 1757- 
58). 

80th Foot (Gage's Light Infantry) 

Service: Raised (5 coys.) 1757-58 in 
America by Hon. Thomas Gage, as 
light infantry; disbanded 1763. 
Uniform: Brown short coats, brown 
facings and lining, no lace, black but- 

Continued on page 43 


Captions to colour plates 
overleaf: 

(A) Officers on campaign in 
Europe. Left, Grenadier officer, 
37th Foot, nearing a civilian coat. I le 
has taken up an espoittoon to use while 
supervising drill; grenadier officers nor¬ 
mally carried fusils. Centre, senior 
officer of the 25th Foot tvcaring that 
regiment's deep yellow facings. The 
1756 Inspection Returns described the 
regiment's unifonns as 'rich and good’. 
Note red waistcoat and breeches; 
shoulder knot; gorget; sash; and sword 
wont beneath coat from bell beneath 
waistcoat. Right, Grenadier officer of 
the 51st Foot, which wore sea-green 
facings reputedly copied from Col. 
Robert Napier's previous regiment, the 



embroidered mitre cap; the arrange¬ 
ment of the coal with lapels hugely fold¬ 
ed across; and the gloves. 


(B) Officers on campaign in 
Europe. Left, Foot Guards officer, 
wearing a semi-civilian ‘frock’ coat in 
the blue noted by several contemporary 
sources, here with the addition of a 
shoulder knot. He wears an old-style 
wig; gaiters with leather tops (which 
the 2nd Guards were ordered to adopt 
inJanuary 1759,forexamplc); and an 
unofficial cartridge box at the front ofthe 
waist. Right. Officer, 23rd Royal 
Welsh Fuzileers. The September 1757 
Inspection Return of the 1st Bn. notes 
that officers had only frocks’faced blue 
and hound with narrow gold lace. By 
1765 the smallclothes had changed to 
buff. Like his companion he wars a 
fashionably small hat. He carries no 
esqtontoon; those of the 23rd were 


rejwrted as lost or broken in Germany 

— conceivably an excuse to allow all 
officers to carry fusils, official permission 
for which was not granted until 1770. 

(C) Officer, 85th Royal 
Volunteers. From a contemporary 
print (vide JS.4HR XXXVI, 1958: 
‘His Majesty's Light Infantry 1759- 
63', W. Y. Carman), this shows the 
unique uniform of a regiment formed 
specifically as light infantry, with a cut- 
down coat, hat cocked in ‘Henry VIII' 
style, and officers armed with fusils. 
Note the singular lacing on the breast 

— one loop over two, over three, over 
four; and the absence of a sash, which 
officers were supposed to war around 
the waist. 

(D) Officer on campaign in 
North America. Ibis colonel is 
attended by his soldier-servant (left), 
an experienced man of good record, 
perhaps chosen also because he could 
read and write, to perform clerking 
duties. His aunt civilian manservant 
puffs on his hair qtomlet; the officer 
wears a powdering-gown to keep it off 
his uniform. This was not a sign of a 
fop, out of his depth in the wilderness; 
he wears dress uniform and powder 
where appropriate, to maintain the 
standards expected of a gentleman and 
to set an example, but is not averse to the 
use of cut-down clothing when circum¬ 
stances demand, as wont by his protege, 
the young subaltern sitting on the log. A 
typical portmanteau is in the fore¬ 
ground; and the private in the right 
background wears a stockingforage cap, 
after Morier. (Paintings all by Gerry 
Embleton) 
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Opposite: 

Details of the cut of officers' uniforms, 
mostly copied from contemporary 
sources. (A) Civilian-style greatcoats, 
which may have been the basic style of 
the other ranks’ 'watchcoats'. (B) 
Officer's coat, from that of Capt. 
Plumbe, Royal Lancashire Militia, 
c.1760. (C) Wiltshire Militia, 
c.1760, showing officer's shoulder 
knot. (D) Fool Guards, c.1760, 
showing wide gold lace loops. (IS) & 
(F) Officers ofthe 21 si Foot, showing 
blue collar-patch worn by thL< regi¬ 
ment, from portraits of Maj. Hon. 
Andrew Sandilands by Allan 
Ramsay, 1751, and Col. Edward 
Brown, c.1760. (G) Field officer, 
24th Foot, 1755. (H) Dorset 
Militia, from Reynolds portrait of Sir 
Gerard Napier Bl.. 1763 — note 
lace 'Vs' on lower sleeve. (I) Hair 
styles. (J) Various cuff styles. (Gerry 
Embleton) 


ions; drummers' coats brown. One 
statement indicates that coats were 
red on one side, brown the other, the 
latter for active service in America. 
Coats remained brown at least until 
1760; 1761 New York list gives light 
brown faced white, yellow buttons. 
Red coats received as early as 1760, 
with facings apparently of whatever 
cloth was currently available: orange- 
brown 1760 and 1763, plum-colour or 
yellow 1761, plum-colour 1762; por¬ 
trait c.1763 shows officer's coat red 
with golden-orange facings. May 
1759 exchanged muskets for 'car¬ 
bines' with no bayonets, barrels blued 
or browned. Deserter descriptions 
in New York Mercury Aug. 1762 
note white waistcoats with yellow 
buttons, long French fuzccs, blue 
surtotit, otter-skin cap. (Presumably 
wore cut-down hats in light infantry 
style). 

81st Foot (Lindores') 

Service: Invalid regt. raised from veter¬ 
ans of Flanders campaign by 
Alexander, Lord Lindores, 1758; 
renumbered 71st 1763. 

Uniform: Blue facings, no lace. 

82nd Foot (Parker’s) 

Service: Invalid regt. raised by Col. 
Parker 1758, renumbered 72nd 1763, 
disbanded 1769. 

Uniform: Blue facings, no lace. 

83rd Foot (Sebright's) 

Service: Formed Ireland, Oct. 1758, 
originally Invalid regt. but ceased to 
be such; Portugal 1762; disbanded 
1763. 

Uniform: Blue facings, no lace. 

84th Foot (Coote’s) 

Service: Raised Jan. 1759 by Sir Eyre 
Coote; India; ordered home for dis¬ 
bandment but retained briefly in 
India, most subsequently entering 
East India Company service. 

Uniform: Black facings, officers’ lace 
gold (portrait of Eyre Coote shows 
lace binding and loops); officers car¬ 
ried fusils, but espontoons purchased 
1759; all carried swords; accou¬ 
trements tanned leather. 


85th Foot (Craufurd's 
Volunteers) 

Service: Formed July 1759 as ’Royal 
Volunteers' or Light Infantry by Col. 
John Craufurd; 2 bns.; Belle Isle, 
Portugal; disbanded 1763. 

Uniform: Light infantry unit (2nd 
licuts. instead of ensigns): red coat 
without lapels, blue collar and cuffs, 
silver loops (white for men), white 
lining, breeches and double-breasted 
waistcoat; hats cocked in manner of 
'Henry VIII’ with white feather 
plume, short black leather gaiters; 
pouch-belt much narrower than 
usual, waist-belt worn over shoulder, 
officers and men with hangers; offi¬ 
cers had waist-sashes, buff cross belts; 
recorded as saluting differently from 
rest of army. Dean of Gloucester gave 
a flannel waistcoat to each man enlist¬ 
ed from county of Gloucester, on 
proof of skill of marksmanship. 1763 
list states white facings, a later alter¬ 
ation or an error (white facings given 
1760, though it is certain that blue 
worn at that time). 

86th Foot (Worge’s) 

Service: Part of 2nd Bn. 76th which 
avoided wreck on Barbary coast 
became 86th 1760, Col. Worge; 
Senegal and Gambia: disbanded 1763. 
Uniform: Deep orange facings, brown 
linen lining, white lace with black 
stripe, white buttons; thread stock¬ 
ings. 

87th Foot: Highland regt.: see Part 3. 

88th Foot: Highland regt.: see Part 3. 

89th Foot: I lighland regt.: see Part 3. 

90th Foot (Morgan's Light 
Infantry) 

Service: Formed Dec. 1759, Irish regt. 
(Col. Henry Morgan 1759-62, Francis 
Grant 1762-63); Belle Isle, W. Indies; 
disbanded 1763. 

Uniform: Gainsborough portrait of Lt. 
Col. Holroyd shows green facings, 
including turndown collar, narrow 
gold loops, white waistcoat and 
breeches; black cap with upright front 
bearing crowned harp, red turban. 

91st Foot (Blayney's) 

Service: Irish regt. formed Jan. 1760, 
disbanded 1763. 

Uniform: Black facings. 

92nd Foot (Gore’s) 

Service: Formed Jan. 1760; ‘Donegal 
Light Infantry’; raised at expense of 
Ralph, Earl of Ross. Portugal 1762; 
disbanded 1763. 

Uniform: Black facings. 

93rd Foot (Bagshawc’s) 

Service: Formed Jan. 1760, Irish regt.; 
disbanded 1763. 

Uniform: Grey facings. 

94th Foot (Morgan's or Vaughan's 
Royal Welsh Volunteers) 

Service: Formed Jan. 1760 by Col. 
Hon. John Vaughan; Belle Isle, 
America. W. Indies; disbanded 1763. 
Uniform: Blue facings. 

95th Foot (Burton’s) 

Service: Formed Dec. 1760 in America 


from Independent Coys.; 
Martinique; disbanded 1763. 

Uniform: Light grey facings, white and 
green lace. 

96th Foot (Monson's) 

Service: Raised Jan. 1761; India; dis¬ 
banded 1763. 

Uniform: Buff facings, no lace while in 
East Indies. 

97th Foot (James Stuart’s) 

Service: Raised Jan. 1761; Belle Isle. W. 
Indies; disbanded 1763. 

Uniform: Gosling green facings; white 
and black lace. 

98th Foot (Grey’s) 

Service: Raised Jan. 1761; Belle Isle. W. 
Indies; disbanded 1763. 

Uniform: Full green facings, white 
lace. 

99th Foot (Byng’s) 

Service: Raised March 1761; disband¬ 
ed 1763. 

100th Foot: Highland regt.: see Part 3. 

101st Foot: Highland regt.: sec Part 3. 

102nd Foot (Wedderburn’s, 
Queen's Own Royal British 
Volunteers) 

Service: Raised June 1761. disbanded 
1763. 

103rd Foot (Oswald's) 

Service: raised Aug. 1761. styled 
'Volunteer Hunters' (copied from 
J tigers?): disbanded 1763. 

104th Foot (Tonyn’s or King’s 
Volunteers) 

Service: Raised Aug. 1761 from 
Independent Coys., originally 6 coys., 
latcr9;W. Indies; disbanded 1763. 
Uniform: Blue facings. 

105th Foot: 1 lighland regt.: see Part 3. 

106th Foot (Barre's Black 
Musqueteers) 

Service: Raised Oct. 1761. Ireland; 
home service, including quelling 
unrest in Cornish Stannaries; dis¬ 
banded 1763. 

Uniform: Black facings and belts, per¬ 
haps in memory ofWolfc. close friend 
of Col. Isaac Barre. Cap with brass 
front-plate bearing rampant lion over 
’Steady'. 

107th Foot (Beauclerk’s) 

Service: Raised Oct. 1761; known as 
Queen's Own Royal British 
Volunteers; disbanded 1763. 

Uniform: Facings blue. 

108th Foot (Macdougall's orjohn 
Scott’s) 

Service: Raised Oct. 1761, disbanded 
1763. 

109th Foot (Nairn’s) 

Service: Raised Oct. 1761; Belle 
Isle; disbanded 1763. Known 
for short time as London Volunteers 
Regt. 

110th Foot (Deakin's) 

Service: Raised Oct. 1761. disbanded at 
end of war. 


111th Foot (Ogle’s or 
Warkworth's) 

Service: Raised Oct. 1761; disbanded at 
end of war. 1763 Army List notes 
'pompadour' facings, evidently a dif¬ 
ferent shade from the 56th's ’deep 
crimson’ and 59th’s 'light crimson'. 

112th Foot (Markham'sor King’s 
Royal Musketeers) 

Service: Raised Oct. 1761, disbanded at 
end of war. 

Uniform: Blue facings. 

113th Foot (Hamilton's) 

Service: Raised Oct. 1761. disbanded at 
end of war. 

114th Foot (M’Lean's) 

Service: Raised Oct. 1761; disbanded at 
end of war. 

115th Foot (Crawford’s) 

Service: Raised Oct. 1761; disbanded at 
end of war. 

116th Foot (Ackland’s) 

Service: Formed 1762 as Invalid regt.; 
renumbered 73rd 1764. disbanded 
1770. 

Uniform: Blue facings, 'Hospital' uni¬ 
form. 

117th Foot (Cliffe’s) 

Service: Formed 1762 as Invalid regt.; 
renumbered 74th 1764, disbanded 
1770. 

Uniform: Blue facings, ‘Hospital’ uni¬ 
form. 

118th Foot (Linde's) 

Service: Formed 1762 as Invalid regt.; 
renumbered 75th 1764, disbanded 
1770. 

Uniform: Blue facings, 'Hospital' uni¬ 
form. 

119th Foot (Fitzroy's or Prince's 
Own) 

Service: Light infantry corps formed 
1762. Col. Hon. Charles Fitzroy; dis¬ 
banded 1763. 

Uniform: Red coat without skirts, fac¬ 
ings appear green in contemporary 
painting but given blue elsewhere, 
white lace binding and loops, white 
waistcoat, grey breeches, short black 
leather ankle-gaiters laced up front. 
Black helmet with white metal plate 
and comb, red horsehair mane, black 
peak with green underside, white- 
metal edge. Rolled blanket carried 
bandolier fashion over left shoulder; 
no waist-belt, cartridge-box belt over 
right shoulder. In contemporary 
painting, one man carries what appears 
to be a short pike or espontoon, but has 
no other mark of rank (sergeant ?). 

To be continued: Pari 3 will 
describe and illustrate Highland 
and Ranger dress. Utfll 

Footnotes: 

(12) See The King's Own , ed. L. I. 
Cowper, Oxford 1939. p. 535. 

(13) See Vie 15th Foot in 1757, J. A. 
Moulding, JSAHR LXIV (1986). p. 56. 

Sources: 

A list of references will appear at the 
end of Part 3 of this scries. 
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Audie Murphy 

STEPHEN L. HARDIN Paintings by KEVIN LYLES 

I t is one of the special ironies of 20th century life that 
reality and illusion can become so thoroughly mixed 
that the most decorated American soldier ofWorld War 
2 — an ultimately tragic figure — became known to 
millions not so much for his actual combat experi¬ 
ences, but through the Hollywood fantasies in which 
he later starred, including his own filmed wartime 
autobiography. 


A udic Leon Murphy was 
born on 20 June 1924 near 
the North Texas farming com¬ 
munity of Kingston, Hunt 
| County. Even by the harsh 
j standards of Texas during the 
Depression years the Murphys 
suffered more than most. 
When his sharecropper father 
abandoned his wife and nine 
children, young Audie took to 
the fields with a .22 rifle to pro¬ 
vide rabbits, squirrels and 
other small game for the family 
pot — a responsibility which 
he later claimed developed his 
marksman’s eye. Audie’s for- 
i mal education proved a hard- 
5 ship, and his schooling ended 
| in the fifth grade. By his six¬ 
teenth birthday his family had 
all but dissolved: his father long 
gone, his mother dead, the 
older children married, and the 
younger ones placed in a local 
orphanage as wards of the state. 
His impoverished childhood 
scarred Murphy forever. In 
1957 he recalled with some bit¬ 
terness: ‘You might say there 
never was a "peace time” in my 
life, a time when things were 
good... I never had just “fun”... 
It was a full time job just exist¬ 
ing.’! 1 ) Neighbours remem¬ 
bered Audie as a serious and 
hard-working teenager. 

Resourceful, determined, and 
bright, all he needed was an 
opportunity; and Pearl Harbor 
gave him the chance for which 
he longed. 

Entering military service 
proved more difficult than 
Murphy expected, however. At 
: the age of seventeen he stood 
; just 5ft.5V 2 in. tall, and weighed 
! in at 1121bs; and the Marines 


and the paratroopers both 
rejected him as too scrawny. 
The Army told him that he 
could re-apply on his eigh¬ 
teenth birthday however; and 
in the meantime he gorged on 
vegetables — which he detest¬ 
ed — in order to grow faster. 
On 30June 1942, just ten days 
after his eighteenth birthday, he 
took his oath in Dallas and 
shipped out for basic training at 
Camp Wolters, south-west of 
Fort Worth. 

Recruits are not supposed to 
enjoy ‘boot camp’; but in 
Murphy’s case it actually 
proved better than his desolate 
civilian life. I Ic wrote to his sis¬ 
ter: T like the army fine so far, 
they let you sleep till 5.30. On 
the farm I had to get up at 
4.00.’( 2 ) Murphy had never 
before known the camaraderie, 
security and sense of worth 
which lie found in the ranks. 
For the first time in his life he 
could boast, T had good food 
and I had good clothes’. He rel¬ 
ished mastering new weapons, 
too; an instructor's delight, he 
discovered an infatuation with 
machine guns; and spent his 
free time field-stripping and 
cleaning his Ml Garand rifle. 
Indeed, about the only thing 
Murphy didn't like about basic 
training was his nickname: at 
eighteen he looked twelve, and 
it was inevitable that his DI 
would saddle him with the 
handle ‘Baby’. 

OVERSEAS 

Assigned to the 15th Infantry, 
part of the 3rd Infantry 
Division, Murphy shipped out 
for North Africa at the time of 
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After completing basic training at 
Camp Wolters, Texas, Murphy was 
sent to Fort Mead, Maryland for 
advanced infantry training. He posed 
there for this snapshot in December 
1942; on the back he wrote 'On guard 
again'. Over the olive drab wool 1940 
pattern winter service uniform for 
enlisted men he wears for guard duty 
the M1958 cartridge belt, canvas leg¬ 
gings, and MI918 steel helmet. He 
holds the MI Garand rifle, with an old 
Ml905 long bayonet fixed. The 
youthful appearance which earned him 
the nickname of 'Baby' is evident. 

(Texas Colin., Baylor University, 

Waco, TX) 

the Operation ‘Torch’ landings 
in November 1942. He was not 
to make his first kill until his 
unit landed in Sicily, however; 
the 3rd Division landed around 
Licata on 10 July 1943, at the 
western end of Gen. Bradley’s 
II Corps beachheads, and 
broke out north-westwards 
along the coast. As two mount¬ 
ed Italian officers were gallop¬ 
ing away in view of his compa¬ 
ny, Murphy dropped to one 
knee, and coolly shot them 
both in the back. A lieutenant 
asked him why he had killed 
men who were obviously 
retreating. ‘That’s our job, isn’t 
it?’, he replied. ‘They would 
have killed us if they’d had the 
chance.’! 3 ) His buddies stopped 
calling him ‘Baby’; henceforth 
he was simply ‘Murph’. 

During the campaigns 
which followed in Sicily and 
mainland Italy during 1943 and 
1944 Murphy developed into 
the perfect combat infantry¬ 
man. As one biographer noted: 
‘He was an equal opportunity 
soldier, killing snipers and 
machine gunners, knocking 
out tanks, capturing Germans 
on night patrols, directing 
artillery fire, doing everything 
the front-line combatant is 
required to do in order to take 
and hold ground...’! 4 ) His 
aggressiveness sometimes 
aroused the anger of his offi¬ 
cers; dressing him down after 
what he considered a needless 
fire-fight, one lieutenant- 
colonel angrily asserted that 
Murphy ‘could not stay out of a 


Still a couple of weeks short of his 21st 
birthday, Lt. Murphy poses at Werfen 
Castle, Austria, the 15th Infantry's 
regimental headquarters, on 2 June 
1945 — the day he was decorated 
with the Medal of Honor and the 
Legion of Merit, becoming the US 
Army’s most highly decorated soldier 
of the war. (Texas Colin., Baylor 
University, Waco, TX) 


scrap at a Peace Convention.’! 5 ) 

Medals and stripes followed 
almost every action. After his 
division landed in the south of 
France in August 1944 Murphy 
was offered a battlefield com¬ 
mission. He refused, pleading 
embarrassment because of his 
lack of education, and unwill¬ 
ingness to leave his unit. His 
commanding officer did not 
take no for an answer, however; 
Col. Michael Paulick made 
him a deal. If Audie would 
agree to accept a commission 
he could remain with his 
Company B, 15th Infantry, and 
someone would be assigned to 
help him out with the paper¬ 
work. On 14 October 1944 
Murphy finally pinned on the 
gold ‘butter bar’ of a second- 
lieutenant. If the brass believed 
that making him an officer 
would mellow his combative 
nature, they were mistaken in 
their man. 

THE MEDAL OF HONOR 

On 26 January 1945 Murphy 
found himself in command of 
Company B, 15th Infantry 
Regiment, 3rd Division, in the 
miserable winter conditions of 
the Colmar Pocket. This 
salient of German-held territo¬ 
ry west of the Rhine was held 
by Gen. Wiese's 19th Army, 
eight divisions strong. It had to 
be reduced before US Gen. 
Dcvcrs’ 6th Army Group could 
force a crossing and exploit 
eastwards into the Saarland; 
the US 7th Army (Gen. Patch) 
attacked the salient from the 
north, and Gen. dc Lattrc’s 1st 
French Army from the south. 

After three days of constant 
fighting in the snow-bound 
terrain Co.B, 15th Infantry was 
down to 32 enlisted men and 
one officer — 2/Lt. Murphy. 
Despite its high casualties the 
remnant of the company was 
ordered to hold a position near 
Holzeihr. The German forces 
opposite this weak link 
attempted to roll over it, com¬ 
mitting some 200 
Panzergrenadiers supported by 
six tanks. Murphy ordered his 
men into the cover of wood¬ 
land, remaining behind to pro¬ 
tect their retreat and to direct 
artillery fire. 

Climbing on top of an aban¬ 
doned and burning M10 tank- 
destroyer — with ammunition 
still stowed in its turret racks — 
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Though most of Ins films were dross, 
Murphy (left) could rightly be proud of 
his central role in The Red badge of 
Courage. He played a young Union 
soldier facing up to the con fusion, hor¬ 
ror andfears of battle, andfinally mas¬ 
tering himself Although the studio's 
final cut was made without fohn 
lluston's approval, it remains much 
more faithful to the flavour of the origi¬ 
nal book than most historical films of 
the period. A major supporting part 
was played by Hill Mauldin, who in 
real life had accompanied the US 
Army in the field as a correspondent, 
and who had created the classic cartoon 
GIs ‘Willie and foe 1 . (Photo via 
Stephen Greenltill) 

Murphy turned its pintle- 
mounted .50 calibre machine 
gun on the advancing infantry, 
and ‘stacked them up like cord- 
wood.'( 6 > Even with enemy 
troops charging headlong 
towards him he maintained 
communications via a field 
telephone. ‘Where are they 
now?’, he was repeatedly asked 
by the officer on the other end 
of the connection. ‘Just hold 
the phone and I’ll let you talk to 
one of the bastards’, was his 
disgusted reply.! 7 ) A sergeant 
called him from Company B: 
‘Are you still alive, lieutenant?' 
'Momentarily, sergeant,’ 
Murphy replied; ‘and what are 
your postwar plans?’! 8 ) 

The German assault was 
pressed home. Two artillery 


rounds slammed into the M10, 
and fragments wounded 
Murphy in the left thigh. He 
maintained his fire with the 
machine gun, dropping a num¬ 
ber of enemy infantry at ranges 
of less than 50 yards. The 
enemy finally fell back; and 
Murphy, dazed and bleeding, 
slid down from his exposed 
position and staggered back 
towards his men. Moments 
later the blazing tank-destroyer 
blew up. 

For his conduct in the 
Colmar Pocket Murphy was 
awarded his 33rd decoration — 
the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. He had received every 
combat decoration awarded by 
the United States Army; and 
was personally credited with 
the deaths of240 of the enemy. 
Postwar fame 
and frustration 
At the close of hostilities l/Lt. 
Audie L. Murphy returned to 
Texas. Publicists inevitably 
flocked to exploit the decep¬ 
tively boyish-looking veteran; 
the farmboy-to-hero angle 
made spectacular copy. 
Overnight he became ‘the liv¬ 
ing, freckle-faced symbol of 
seven million reasons why the 
Jerries couldn’t whip the 
Yanks’.! 9 ) Hollywood sum¬ 


moned him; and in the 1950s 
Murphy starred in a succession 
of formula Westerns. Although 
he denigrated his acting ability, 
and most of the film vehicles in 
which he was placed were 
completely forgettable, he did 
deliver creditable perfor¬ 
mances in the classic 1951 film 
made by John Huston from 
Stephen Crane's Civil War 
masterpiece The Red Badge of 
Courage, bringing obvious 
qualifications to the role of the 
green soldier facing up to his 
first battle; and in Joseph 
Mankiewicz’s The Quiet 
American (1957), playing the 
idealistic young American 
agent opposite Michael 
Redgrave's cynical journalist in 
the adaptation of Graham 
Greene’s novel set in French 
Indochina during the 
Vietminh war. In perhaps the 
strangest inversion of reality 
with fantasy he played himself 
in To llell and Back (1955), the 
film version of his autobiogra- 
phy. 

To most observers Murphy’s 
was a classic American success 
story; but beneath the 
Hollywood veneer was a veter¬ 
an suffering from what would 
now be recognised as post¬ 
combat stress syndrome. ‘War 
robs you mentally and physi¬ 
cally,’ he once confided. ‘It 
drains you. Things don't thrill 
you any more.’! 10 ) In an 
attempt to recapture some of 
the exhilaration of combat 
Murphy — like so many other 
wartime soldiers unable to 
adjust to the rhythms of a 
peacetime world — began liv¬ 
ing on the edge. He gambled; 
started fist fights in public 
places; and never went any¬ 
where without a loaded .45 
automatic. Although his per¬ 
centage of the take from To Hell 
and Back brought him nearly a 
million dollars, his screen 
career foundered, and by 1968 
he was nearly destitute. 

On 28 May 1971 the 47-ycar- 
old Murphy was flying above 
Virginia on a business trip 
when the aircraft crashed into a 
mountain outside Roanoke, 
killing all on board. Audie 
Murphy was buried in 
Arlington National Cemetery 
— where, second only to that 
of President John F. Kennedy, 
his grave is the most visited. In 
death, the hero prevails, jgj 


Kevin Lyles' reconstructions 
on the back cover show: 
(Bottom right) Second- 
Lieutenant Audie L. Murphy, 
Company B, 15th Infantry, 
US 3rd Division, on 26 
January 1945, the day he earned 
his Medal of Honor at Holzeihr, 
France. The matt-painted Ml steel 
helmet has the yellow single bar of his 
rank /tainted on the front, and the 3rd 
Division's blue and white striped 
square insignia painted on both sides. 
An olive drab wool muffler is worn 
with the M194.1fieldjacket, which is 
bulked out by its pile fabric liner. The 
divisional patch on the left shoulder is 
the only insignia. The matching 
M194.1 trousers are bloused into the 
russet boots with double-buckle gaiter 
flap. He wears the M19.16 web pistol 
belt with M192i pistol clip and 
M1924 first aid pouches; the MI 
russet holster for the MI9IIAI .45 
semi-automatic pistol is obscured here 
on his right hip. Murphy insisted on 
reproducing this costume exactly for 
thefilm of his autobiography. 

(Top left) Murphy as he 
appeared on 2 June 1945 at 
Salzburg, Austria, the day he was 
decorated with the Medal of Honor 
and the Legion of Merit. The neck 
ribbon of tile former covers the gill 
rank bar and infantry crossed rifles 
insignia on the right and left collar 
points respectively of the olive drab 
wool service shirt; the necktie is worn 
in regulation style, lucked between 
second and third visible buttons; the 
embroidered divisional patch is sewn 
to the left shoulder only. No other 
insignia are worn, nor any decora¬ 
tions other than the Medal of Honor 
and the Legion of Merit. Murphy still 
wears an enlisted man's black frame 
buckle on his narrow web trouser belt. 
The wool service trousers are bloused 
into double-buckle field boots. 
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